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THE APPROACHING LIBERATION 
CONFERENCE. 


Wirnm a month from the present time the 
friends of the Liberation Society will assemble 
at its Ninth Triennial Conference. It will be 
held at the usual time—the first Tuesday and 
Wednesday in May; at the usual place— 
London ; and, as will be seen from the official 
announcement in our advertising columns, in 
accordance with the usual regulations. To the 
eyo, therefore, the occasion appears to be one 
ofa routine character, but, in fact, this coming 
Conference will have an interest such as no 
previous gathering of the like kind could 
possess, and it will take place under circum- 
stances unprecedeated in the history of the 
movement it is designed to advance. 

It will be something for the Executive Com- 
mittee to report that since the last Conference 
Church-rates have been virtually abolished ; 
that the University Tests question has been 
brought to the verge of a settlement, and 
that the movement for extinguishing the 
clerical monopoly in churchyards has been 
euccessfully commenced. But these achieve- 
ments, though they would at one time have 
been thought considerable, are of a kind 
which now fail to excite enthusiasm on the 
part of those who have triumphed in a grander 
struggle, and can reasonably anticipate the 
arrival, at a comparatively early period, of the 
time when they will be able to rejoice in the 
full fruition of their hopes. The complete 
abolition of one of the existing Church Estab- 
lishments—to say nothing of the extinction of 
sundry guasi-sstablisbments in the colonies—is 
an event great in itself, and greater still if 
regarded in connection with other events which 
it foreshadows. It has demonstrated that the 

alleged impossibility of separating Church and 
State without convulsing society was chimerieal 
only that skill, courage, and determination 
can effect such a change as readily as any other 
important change in the administration of the 
national affairs, It has shown that, notwith- 
standing all their pretensions, Establishments 
are hedged about by no divinity, but are liable 
- tosuccumb to the same forces as those which, 


sent internal condition of the Church of England. 


780 | chronic—galled by the restraints which more 


a century ago. 


, 


time after time, have brought down other 
merely mundane inetitutions. 


| 


That, of itself, ia a fact not likely to be lost 
on the practical Eoglish people, and would 
alone thréaten the remaining establishments ; 
but it is doubly dangerous to them in the pre- 


Distracted by dissensions whish have become 


and more chafe her fettered limbs, and finding 
herself face to face with tendencies which seem 
to press against her with resistless force, that 
Church has come to look upon disestablishment, 
if not as an unquestionable good, yet as but one 
of many evils, and, possibly, one of far less 
magnitude than any she now endures. Disestab- 
lishment! the word is quite modern, yet how 
familiar it has become; the very people who 
years ago recoiled from, so far as they under- 
stood, the idea of separating Church from State, 
now accepting the idea with resignation and 
tranquillity, if not with cheerfulness and hope. 
It's only a question of time,” is now the judg- 
ment of both Churchmen and politicians claim- 
ing to be either candid or sagacious. 


This being the case, it may be thought that 
but little depends on either the numerical suc- 
cess, or the actual proceedings, of the coming 
Conference, and perhaps some of those who 
made sacrifices to help the anti-state-church 
cause when it was weak and struggling may 
feel no strong obligation to exertion or self- 
denial now. That is a mistake against which 
it would be well to guard. It is one of the 
dangers arising from partial success. It is a 
temptation which besets eager, but not per- 
sistent. souls. And the risk is all the greater 
where previous efforts have been long sustained, 
as they have been in the case of the crusade 
against establishments. ‘‘ You will never suc- 
ceed!” was the excuse for inaction a quarter of 
“The question is settling 
itself,” is urged by the same class now, and by 
some who were altogether unaffocted by the 
earlier plea. The second is as delusive, though 
less excusable, than the first. No rams’ horns 
will lay the walls of the beleaguered city low. 
Hard work and resolute action, with even in- 
creased vigilance and sagacity, and a plastic 
power of adaptation to altered circumstances, 
will be imperatively called for, if what has been 
well begun is to be well finished, and finished 
without a needless waste of time. 


Great as may be the power which the 
Liberation Society is now capable of wielding, 
and skilfully as its machinery may be con- 
structed and worked, it may be taken for 
granted that all its resources will be severely 
taxed in the struggle on which it has now 
entered. For the Conference of next month is 
already practically pledged to forget the things 
that are behind, that it may press forward to 
those which are before. The motion about to be 
made in the House of Commons will inaugurate 
a new agitation, which will be a mistake if it be 
not persisted intill theend. The difficulties in the 
way of getting rid of the English and Scottish Es- 
tablishments will, no doubt, vanish when they are 
grappled with—but not till then; and it will 
indicate mere shortsightedness to suppose that 
the Irish precedent has simply to be followed, 
and that history will, in this matter, only repeat 
itself. Voluntaries must be ready, aye ! ready 
for whatever may happen while the conflict 
lasts, and new stores of energy, with fresh 


| 


We, therefore, wish emphatically, however 
briefly, to urge the Society’s friends to repeat 


to send to London a numerous body of delegates, 
who will adequately represent that devoted 
attachment to the principles of Christian will- 
inghood which has already done so much, and 
made possible so much more. Nor.letmorenum- 
bers only be aimed at, but regard be had to the new 
circumstances of the times, both in arranging for 
appointmentsand in the choiceofdelegates. Those 
conferences were designed as a means of infusing 
new blood into the Society's veins, and surely 
now, if ever, such an infusion may be secured 
with comparative facility, Many converts 
have, during the past three years, been made 
among both Nonconformists and Episcopalians, 
and we hope to see the faces of some of them at 
the Conference. We hope aleo that some public 
bodies which hitherto have been unrepresented 
will avail themselves of this opportanity for 
helping forward a movement in which they avow 
their interest, and that distinctly new classes of 
individuals will be found making their way in 
at the door which the Society’s constitution has 
wisely opened. This is one of the tests by 
which the value of these triennial assemblies 
may be estimated, and we trust that the resul 
will be of a gratifying character. 

We might, further, venture to offer a word 
of advice to those who may be appointed dele- 
gates; but other opportunities will present 
themselves. Just now, we are chiefly anxious 
that there should be a numerous and influential 
delegation, and that the arrangements to secure 
that object should not be delayed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tun Parochial Councils Bill was read a socond 
time last Wednesday, with the understanding that it 
should not be proceeded with any farther. Viscount 
Sandon justified his measure in a conciliatory speech, 
which did a great deal to disarm active opposition, 
but which could not remove all objections to the 
measure, as was shown by Mr. Beresford Hope im- 
mediately rising to move an amendment to the effeot 
that it is inexpedient to hamper the free development 
of co-operation between the clergy and the laity 
according to the local circamstances of different 
parishes by uniform and inelastic legislative provi- 
sions. Mr. Beresford Hope coming out as an op- 
ponent of any Act of Uniformity was something new, 
but the hon. member justified his position very well. 
The discussion which followed was a really interest- 
ing one, as well as one of the frankest which has 
taken place in the House of Commons. The sub- 
ject was one upon which anybody could say just 
what he thought without rogard to party considera- 
tions, official reserve, or anything of the kind. The 
Nonconformist members exercised, certainly, great 
self-restraint in ver gfir'vy it. The first who 
spoke was Mr. „who did justice to the con- 
ciliatory tone adopted by Lord Sandon towards the 
Nonconformists, and to the desires of Dissenters to 
seo the Established Church doing, as effectively 
as possible, the work of # Christian Church. He 
expressed his satisfaction with the principles of the 
Bill, bis surprise that the laity bad hitherto been 
content with so little power, and his trust that 
the day was not far distant when the Church would 
throw off her fetters, and not have the humiliation 
of submitting ber internal affairs to an assembly 
composed of persons of all religions and none.” Mr. 
Illingwortb, as another Nonconformist member, took 
a distinct ground, expressing his opinion that tho 
majority of the people were neither Nonconformists 
nor earnest Episcopalians, and suggested whether 


political resources of all kinds, will be indispen- 
sable for the further prosecution of their work. 


the clergy might not therefore bo compelled to work 


the efforts—the successful efforts—of past years 
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with people inimical to religion. The outcome of this 
debate was, as Mr. Gladstone expressed it, a general 
feeling that the laity should have a greater share in 
the management of Church affairs. How that is to 
be secured is another question. Theparochial rights 
of Nonconformigts have to be considered, with va- 
rious other questiong. Hat the Church, ae a whale, 


does not seem to have felt the diggrace whieh the | 


introduction of any meggyre of nature myst 
necessarily involyg, Viscount Randon, indead, 
listened with pleasure to the remarks of the Noncon- 
formist members, and seemed to be more than will- 
ing to have the internal affairs of his Church regu- 
lated by people who do not belong to it. But the 
members of the Episcopalian sect are so accustomed 
to this, that what would excite resentment in any 
other class of people, seems to them quite natural. 


There is, however, a class of High-Churchmen of 
the extreme ecclesiastical section, who look upon 
this Bill with natural disfuyour. The John Bull 
cannot find a word to say in its praise, but many 
things to say against it. It is of opinion that 
priestly tyranny exists only in the imagination of 
“afew prosy M.P.’s, whose officious advice their 
own clergymen might be slow to accept.” The 
clergy, it thinks, are moro tyrannised over than 
tyrannising. Ite final judgment upon the Bill is 
that it would add in many places to the persecu- 
tions of the clergy; it could not anywhere augment 
the jast influence of the laity. The Bill, in a word, 
is in this dilemma. A Council to work with the in- 
cumbent requires no legislation; a Council to work 
against him deserves none.“ This is almost the 
first timo that we have heard anything of the clergy 
being subject to a tyrannical influence. It has 
always, hitherto, been said, that one of the advan- 
tages of an Establishment is that the clergy are free, 
and that one of the disadvantages of Dissent is that 
ites ministers are not free. Now, we have a testi- 
mony—which should be a good one—to the contrary 
effect. The clergy are more tyrannised over than 
tyrannising.” What becomes of the old and thread- 
bare argument to the contrary ? 


The Purchas case is still working. The Queen 
has now signed the judgment, but the Judicial Com- 
mittee will hear the arguments in favour of a recon- 
sideration of the judgment, Meantime, the contro- 
versy goes on, although the language used by the 
disputants on either side is not quite so excited as it 
was a month ago. Sir John Coleridge has come 
into the field and expressed his opinion upon the 
points at issue, which, on the whole, is against the 
decision of the Privy Council Committee, especially 
in the matter of the vestments. Sir John adds to 
this a remonstranoe against the opinions expressed 
by the. Ritualistio party in favour of disestablish- 
ment. Addressing Canon Liddon, and referring to 
the language which the Canon has used upon this 
question, he says: 

You do not say that you are one who will co - operate 
with the political party which now seeks to disestablish 
the Church in accomplishing its pu , and I do not 
suppose you ever will. But on behalf, not so much of 
the clergy as of the laity—on bebalf of the worshippers 
in our churches, of the sick to be visited at home—of 
the poor in their cottages, of our childcen in their 
echools—of our society in general, I entreat those of the 
clergy who are now feeling the most acutely in this 
matter, not to suffer their minds to be so absorbed by 
tho present grievance as to take no thought of the evils 
of disestablishment. I am not foolishly blind to faults 
in the clergy—indeed, I fear I am sometimes even cen- 
sorious in regard to them—-and some of their faults I do 
think may be referable to Establishment ; the possession 
of house and land, and a sort of independence of their 

rishioners, in some cases seem to tend to secularity. 

regret sometimes their partieanslip at elections, their 
speeches at public dinners, But what good gift of God 
is not liable to abuse from men? Taken as a whole, we 
have owed, and we do owe, under Him, to our Estab- 
lished clergy more than we can ever repay, much of it 
rendered possible by their Establishment. 1 may refer, 
and now with espc oial force, to education —their services 
in this respect no one denies—and but for an Establishment 
these, I think, could not have been so effectively and 
systematically rendered. We are now in a great crisis 
as to this all important matter. 

For the clergy to join in a political crusade to accele- 
rate their disestablishment would seem to me to argue 
such a dementation both as to the act and the object as 
tena indeed almost cause the most confident to 

r. 
Sir John Coleridge’s remonstrance was scarcely 
necessary. Nobody expects the clergy, at present, 
to “join in a political crusade to accolerate their 
disestablishment.” At least, such is not our expec- 
tation. 

Tho Ritualistic practices of some of the clergy were 
the subject of a prolonged and apparently exciting 


conference between a deputation of the clergy and | d 
churchwardens of Wolverhampton and the Bishop 


of Lichfield, last Friday. The deputation expressed, 
in very strong torms, their condemnation of these 
practices, and their wish that the Bishop would 
“exercise his authority to.put down the dealings 
and practices of which they complained, and stem 
the revolutionary tide that was setting in amongst 


them.” It was, they said, their unhappy divisions 
that prevented the members of the Church from 
working as one body to resist the attacks that wore 
being made by those outside of the Church to dis- 
establish her.” After several members had spoken, 
the Bishop real a formal reply, in which he expressed 
the opinion that there was no clergyman in the dio- 
ceso who was guilty of the 
This paused great agtonishmen} and dissatisfaction, 
and more than once the Bishop's remarks were re- 
ceived with expressions of dissent. After a long in- 
terview and a sharp discussicn, a vote of thanks to 
the Bishop was moved, coupled with an expression 
of disappointment at the result of the conference. 
Whereto will these things grow ? : 


One of the most candid and perhaps liberal of 
Evangelical clergymen is the Rev. J. C. Ryle, but it 
happens with all clergymen, and especially with all 
of the Evangelical class, that they can never see any 
justice whatever in the claims of Dissenters until 
those claims have been legalised. Then they express 
their regret at the blindness and narrowness of those 
who opposed such claims, and the injury to the 
Church which followed such opposition. Mr. Ryle 
now breaks ground upon the Bucials Bill, and ex- 
presses his opinion that if it should pass it will 
stir up an amount of bitterness and ill-feeling in 
rural parishes between Churchmen and Dissenters, 
of which the members of both Houses of Parliament 
appear to me to have no conception.” We should 
think not! Who will entertain this bitterness and ill- 
feeling? Surely not the Dissenters, when they will 
have obtained what they have long wanted! Mr. 
Ryle feels strongly, however, and says that Church- 
men in rural districts also have a strong feeling 
that the clergymen alone should officiate. But 
Churchmen in rural districts happily do not govern 
the nation. What a pretty code of laws we should 
have had if this class had hadite way! Mr. Ryle, 
however, sees beyond the immediate purpose of this 


measure, — 

The plain truth is, that a desire to disestablish the 
Church of England, to strip it of its privileges, to plunder 
its clergy, and to reduce it to the level of one of the 
sécts, lies at the bottom of the whole“ burial” measure. 
And, as is usually the case, most Churchmen are entirely 
asleep about it! This is the way in which, bit by bit, 
the Established Church of England is being destroyed, 
not so much by the power of her enemies as by the 
apathy or 202 of her friends. 


The ‘‘Bampton Lecture is usually of a grave 
theological character, but this year it has taken a 
controversial turn. The lecturer is the Rev. G. H. 
Ourteis, of Lichfield, who devoted the whole of his 
second lecture last Sunday to a criticism of the his- 
tory and character of the Independent body in 
England. He charged the body with being the first 
to break away from the Church, reviewed their early 
course and their present doctrines. Of the latter he 
said :— 


In our time toleration, or religious equality, had be- 
come the grand motto on the battle-flag of the Inde- 

ndent body, The Congregatienalists were going 
urther than this: not content with their civil position 
a orusade was advancing against the Church of Eogland 
as connected with the State—an alliance which they 
alleged to be unscriptural and absurd. 


Mr. Curteis proceeded to quote from various writers 
in proof of the last assertion, and then commented 
upon the general history of the body and its parti- 
cular tenets. This is the judgment of the Bampton 
Lecturer of the present year upon them :— 


Each isolated congregation had the absolute control 
of its own dootrine, ritual, discipline, and finances. This 
was held to be in obedience to the will of Christ and the 
practice of the Primitive Church, and entailed the duty 
of freeing themselves and others from State bondage. 
Here was the very essence of Dissent, acting not through 
stress of circumstances, but on principles which, if true 
would overset the organisation of Christendom 4s it bad 
existed for eighteen centuries. On inquiry it would be 
found that the maxims of Congregationaliesm were, like 
rtions of a mediwval fortress, rendered obsolete and 
elpless by the advance of scientific intelligence. Inde- 
pendence and freedom in these isolated bodies belong ed 
not to the congregations but to a select privileged oli- 
garchy composed of ohurch- members, who, without 
constitutional checks, managed the finances, selected 
and dismissed the ministers, and decided without appeal 
who should be admitted within their own circle. I be 
minister was reduced to helplessness, and the system 
uoder which members were admitted was such as to ex- 
clude the more sensitive, educated, and refined members 
of the ation from all share in the governmen 
from the Lord’s table, and all the other privileges o 
church-membership, If the Church of England were 
overthrown the Independents would, in the preacher's 
opiuion, be one of the least likely to take her place. He 
then proceeded to show that the Congregutionalists did 
not follow the example of the Primitive Church, and 
that those practices were unsuitable for modern western 
society. s to the third point, was the 2 
emocracy of oar country likely to favour a grand, 
stroug organisation like that of the Church of England, 
or a petty, jealous subdivision, fettered as were the In- 
dependents? At the same time, Churchmen must ac- 
knowledge the gcod work which that body did in by-gone 
time against religious coercion and state corruptio 
and more recently in the missionary field. The Natio 
Church held broader and more statesmanlike views than 
formerly. Voluntaryism, disestablishment, and such 


| nostrums were all tried in Cromwell’s time and found 


2 
wantiog. Eagland was not America, nor was the Eng. 
lish Church like that in Ireland. This much wag being 
recognised by the Dissenting organs of the day. Like 
the first breath of returning spring, brotherly love and 
mutual charity were awakening, and Christian men were 
ready to respond to the appeal, “ Sir, ye are brethren ; 
why do ye wrong one to apother ? 


Exactly! Why do our Oherch brethren do us 
d : 


ctiees referred to. | Vrang 


A gorreapondant of the Daily News calls attention 
to the working of the denominatianal system under the 
new Education Act. He writes: 

At a time when party feeling runs high with regard 
to denominational education, perhaps you will allow me 
to mention a little incident that I witnessed yesterday 
in a Church of England school. It may serve to en- 
lighten the uninitiated as to the meaning of denomina- 
tional education. In one of the midland counties a 
dignitary, high in the Church, was giving a Scripture 
lesson toa class of boys, the subject happening to be 
“The Tribute, Money.” This dignitary explained that 
our Lord knew when He sanctioned the payment of 
tribute to Caesar, that a portion of it at least would be 
devoted to the maintenance of the Polytheism of the 
Romans, and hence drew the conclusion that it was 
perfectly right and jagt that Dissenters should pay 
Church-rates, and Quakers pay taxes for the prosecution 
of war, just as the dignitary himself pays taxes to Mr. 


Gladstone’s Government, to which he ly objects. 
He then proceeded to state that he would willingly pay 
ten times as much in taxes to transport the same states- 
man to Botany Bay, and that Mr. Gladstone was a very 
bad man because he had overthrown the Church in 
— This teaching speaks for itself, and needs no 
comment. 


Supposing a Nonconformist schoolmaster had had 
the in- equity and bad taste to remark against political 
bishops, and to denounce Church Establishments 
before the children of his State-supported school, 
what would have been said of him? This, however, 
is probably only a mild specimen of the maaner in 
which this Act will work. 

The correspondence relating to the proposed Mada- 
gascur Bishopric has been published. The first letter 
is from the Archbishop of Canterbury, asking Earl 
Granville to recommend to Her Majesty to grant a 
= for consecration. To this Earl Granville re- 
plies :— 

Before I am in a position to come to a decision upon 
8 Grace's application, I must request that you will 

ve the goodness to inform me :— 


First. How many British clergymen there are_now in 
Madagascar, 


Secondly. What is the number of the lay members 
of the Church of England in the island. 


These were remarkably awkward questions, but the 
Archbishop had to answer them. To the first the 
reply was that the Propagation Society had no minis- 
ters in Madagascar, and the Church Missionary Society 
had three, but that the Ohurch Missionary Society 
objected tothe appointment ofa bishop. To the second 
question the answer was that the number of Church- 
men connected with the Propagation Society was 
probably 400. Then came a letter to the effect that 
the proposed bishop declined to go, and then another 
from Earl Granville, who writes, It would neither 
be desirable nor expedient to proceed to the creation 
of the proposed bishopric.” There it is again! The 
Congregationalists can do what they please. The 
% Nonconformists and the Roman Catholics, and 
other Christian bodies, have their organisation com- 
plete,” so writes the Archbishop, but the Church of 
England must wait the pleasure of a Minister of the 
Crown, and submit to be snubbed and refused. Well, 
a special bishop for three clergymen, who would 
object to receive him, and 400 converts who could 
not understand him: is it wonderful that a layman 
should not see the necessity for the special consecra- 
tion of such a gentleman ? 


MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES ON 
“ CONGREGATIONALISM AND THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND.” 


The Contemporary Review for this month contains 
a rather remarkable article from the pen of the well- 
known Broad-Church clergyman, the Rey. Llewelyn 
Davies, in which some aspects of the disestablish- 
ment question are dealt with, and rather freely dis- 
cussed. Mr. Davies remarks that there are three 
modes in which it is thought that the discstablish- 
ment of the Church may bo brought about,—1, In- 
ternal disruption—which he puts aside; 2. Increased 
impatience of Church privileges by those who are 
not Churchmen; 3. The conviction that disesta- 
blishment will be of benefit to the Ohurch itself. 
Upon the second of these points Mr. Davies makes a 
few observations,— 


Notkiog is more natural than that the non-Church- 
men should want to know why the Anglican communion 
should enjoy national possessions and powers an 
honours from which so many Englishmen find them: 
selves shut out. If there is to be a mere fight be- 
tween those who have the privileges and those who 
assail them, it cannot be doubted to which side vic- 
tory will incline. It is from the demand for equality 
that serious danger to the Church Establishment is, 
in most men’s judgment, to be apprebended, 


To the third point Mr. Davies devotes considerable 


space. He remarks upon the fact that there are men 
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amongst the Nonconformists who desiro a Christian 
rmber than a political ground for their policy. These 
men desire to show friendliness rather than hos- 
tility tothe Church, They aim at Winning over to 
their conviction candid and uaworldly Cburchmon. 
They look forward with hope to disestablishment, 
but they wish it to arrive through a growing feeling 
amongst Churchmen that in the present age the 
voluntary system is the more excellent way.” Mr. 
Davies thinks that the existence of such an attitude 
of mind is a very happy omen. He says— 

No greater service cin be done to a country than 
that of lifting the minds of its people to the use of 
higher and more spiritual standards of judgment. It 
must surely be good for Dissenters that they should be 
reminded that there is a more Christian method of 
dealing with Church and State questions than that of 
jealously asking, Why should Churchmen have advan- 
tages from which Dissenters are excluded? It ought to 
be a good thing for the Church also, not because it 
eeems to hold out a prospect that the Church may be 
left in undistarbed possession of its good things, but 
because Ohurchmen will be constrained, even in self. 
defence, to consider the higher ends of a Church’s exist- 
ence. It will be a shame to the Church of England, a 
prophecy and: sufficient cause of its downfall, if its 
members give themselves up to the sentiments of a 
privileged order fighting to the last for the advantages 
which are being gradually torn from it, and can think 


of no better policy than that of girding themselves to a 
vulgar fight with the Dissenters. 


The writer thinks Mr. Baldwin Brown’s article in 
the January number of the Contemporary was an 
excellent specimen of this better style of argument. 
Mr. Brown, he says, has treated the Church with a 
courtesy and consideration which it would be dis- 
creditable in Churchmen not to reciprocate. To 
people, he further says, who wish to understand 
what modern Dissent of the best kind is at the pre- 
sent moment Mr. Brown undertakes to tell them.“ 
Then there is Mr. Dale's article last July, and Pro- 
fossor Wilkin’s last August. The claims advanced 
by these three advocates do not appear to him to be 
consistent, but there are two names which denote all 
that the Nonconformist values as characteristic of 
Congregationalism. These are Spirituality and Freo- 
dom. With regard to the assertion that Dissent is 
spiritual while the Church is secular, Mr. Davies 
discusses in detail some of Mr. Brown’s remarks, to a 
great extent in that hazy and intangible style which 
is so unfortunately characteristic of Broad-Church 
writers, and goes on to say :— 

I must repeat that the question is not now about the 
policy of reducing the Church as far as possible to 
powerlessness, for the sake of equality, but as to the 
probable effect of separation from the State upon the 
spiritual character of the Church. This isa new ques- 


tion for. Dissenters to consider, aud they show sigus of 
not having proved their armour. 


The writer then discusses the Bishop question. 


Bishops, he says, are the chief point of connection 


with tho State. He defends their existonce, thinks 
they do a great deal of good, and especially that they 
get spiritual good from the House of Lords. 


With regard to the question of freedom, Church- 
men, Mr. Davies says, are not conscious of their 
bondage. He then discusses the Congregational idoa 
of freedom, the question of over-regulation, and 
want of liberty in theological thought. With respect 
to the last point, he holds that there is so much free- 
dom that the Church suffers from some of the evils 
of its exuberance; but he agrees that there should 
be some relaxation of the Anglican formularies. Next 
comes this upon the position of the Ritualists :— 


In desiring to set the Church of England free from 
the protection of the State and the law, the Dissenters 
have as allies a small but active party in the Church— 
that of the advanced Ritualists. These have a double 
complaint against the law. It restrains their excessive 
innovations, and it makes the condemnation of heresy a 
slow and difficult process. ‘There can be little doubt 
that, if the Church were emancipated from its present 
bondage, heretical opinion would be more summarily 
extruded; but, if the Ritualists had any prudence to 
balance their extravagant self. assertion, they would see 
that the rule of Church majorities would not be likely 
to leave them so much freedom as they now enjoy, and 
ubuse, under the law. If the Church were more free 
to suppress freedom, the few and advanced of all parties 
would probably suffer restraint in turn. 


The charge of lethargy is next treated and re- 
pelled. Then, says Mr. Davies :— 


We of the Church murt understand our position. We 
must learn to treat the Diesenters with the consideration 
which they not only deserve, but bave the power to ex- 
tort from us. We must make vp cur minds that we can 
retain no privilege which can reasonably be regarded as 
arbitrary and a grievance to others. Only the very 
kanguine can entertain dreams of a policy of rove 9 
hension which sball gatber iv the various communities 
of Dissenters within one fold. But we may get rid to 
the ulmost of all that savours of arrogance and exclu- 
sivencss. We may labour to correct the anomalies 
which have grown with the lapse of time. We may 
study how best to give power and work to the laity in 
congregations and parishes. And, showing this readi- 
ness to develope our own system to greater perfection, 
as well as to meet tle reasgnable demands of our fellow: 
countrymen who do not worship with us, we may plead 
that the Church of our fathers has peculiar atiractions 
for the mind of this present age, and is capable of 
rendering higher services to the country in alliance 
With the State than if it were divorced from it, 


And so the article ends, in the old Broad-Church 
strain. It is worth reading, or we should not have 
given this account of it; but it is astonishing that 
the whole question is not discussed with a higher re- 
gard to principle. The candour, courtesy, and good 
feeling of the writer are, however, beyond all praise. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
BRISTOL. 


On Thursday night a public meeting was held in 
the schoolroom adjoining the Independent Chapel, 
Castle-green, in support of the motion for the disesta- 
blishment of the Church of England Mr. Miall, 
M.P., has given notice of. Mr. E. 8. Robinson 
presided, and there was a very large attendance. 

The CRHAIXAx, having read letters from the Rev. 
W. James, Mr. H. O. Wills, and Mr. R. G. Robjent, 
regretting their inability to be present, said he could 
have wished that meeting to have been held on what 
might be termed neutral ground. (Hear, hear.) 
They felt obliged to their Castle-green friends for 


letting them have that room, but still he thought it 


would have been better if they had met in a room 
which could not, even by implication, have been 
thought associated with any particular religious de- 
nomination—(Hear, hear)—because they knew per- 
fectly well that thie-was not a war of Dissenters and 
Nonconformists against Episcopalianism. It was 
nothing of the kind; it was an attempt to simplify 
and modify Christianity, to clear the course for reli- 
gious truth; as he believed it would only injure their 
cause by attempting to set in any way any denomi- 
nation against the other, or in any way appear to do 
so. What they understood by disestablishment was 


by taking off the hand of law from everything in the 
shape of religious opinion. (Hear, hear.) It was 
the separation of the element of love from the element 
of foroe— (Hear, hear) —and the object aimed at was 
the abrogation of all laws and usages that conferred 
privileges or imposed disabilities on any inhabitant 
of this realm of account of his or her religion. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought Mr. Miall, notwithstandiog any 
discouragements he might have received, might be 
very greatly encouraged. The resolution which Mr. 
Miall was about to propose was at one wise and 
courageous, and though some of them might not live 
to see the measure he proposed fully carried out, yet 
they had no doubt that in the course of time it would 
be carried out, and that great good would result to 
the cause of religion by such procedure, 
Mr. H. Toomas moved— 


That this meeting is of opinion that the time has come when 
tor the sake of justice and religion, and the general welfare of 
the people, the State shoul! cease to exorcise its authority 
aud to use the national resources for the purpose of ma‘ntain- 
ing any form of religious belief or worship, and should leave 
all a to support themselve:, aud to regulate their 
own rs. 6 


The Rev. Cuartes Vincz, of Birmingham, 
seconded the resolution, and said he did not regret 
that the meeting was held in that room, because the 
were citizens as well as Christians, and they had the 
rights of citizens to maintain. The subject they were 
discussing was pre-eminently a religious subject, and 
was one in which professedly religious peop 
have a special interest. The questions involved in 
this contest were: How should Christ's Church be 
supported? By whatearthly N any earthly 
authority, should Christ’s Church be controlled and 

9 ? In what way should the necessary funds 

e secured for the maintenince of Christian ordi- 
nances, and the propagation of Christian truth? 
Should one 2 2 of endl peng an 8 2 this 
country be su national wealth given 
to it bs fore of r suthoritt, or should it be felt to 
lean on the liberality, zeal, and resources of those who 
believed in its doctrines, who delighted in its services, 
and who desired its increased prosperity? These 
being the questions at issue, he contended that they 
had a special claim upon the thought and care of pro- 
fessedly Christian people. He went on to remark 
that their agitation was passing, or had passed, into 
a new stage. One thing was very certain, that if 
they wero so determined they could almost instantly 
make a very vast addition to their numbers; they 
could make their forces truly formidable; they 
could carry themselves within a step or two of the 
goal, and that was by dropping one-half of their pro- 
gramme and saying that they were for disestablisb- 
ment and not for disendowment. (“ Hear, hear,” 
and laughter.) For himself be went in for disestab- 
lishment and disendowment. Disestablishment 
without disendowment would be profoundly unjust 
to the Episcopalians, and to all other classes of the 
community. (Applauec.) If there was to be dis- 
establishment there must be disendowment. 


The meeting up to this time bad been of a very 
orderly character, but the apple of discord was 
introduced by a person in the hody of the room, whose 
name it was ttated was Priest, asking, What was 
the amount of taxation Jevied annually by the State 
for the support of the Church, and in what part of 
the estimates was it to befound?” (Chcere.) 


The Rev. C. Vince, who was frequently interrupted 
by persons belonging to the Conservative party, re- 
plied that they did not say the Episcopalian Church 
now received grants from the taxes yearly, but they 
said in generatious past it reccived from the hands 


of the State—(hisses and cheers) — national property, 
which it still held. (Hisses.) 


should | Jan 


Mr. Parisst then inquired if the tithes were granted 
by the owners of the land or by the order of the 
State; who gave the endowments, private individuals 
or the State ; and if the latter, what right had the 
State to deal with them ; and what security had the 
— generation that the endowments given to 

issenting churches would not be appropriated by a 
coming generation to other purposes. 


The Rev. O. Vince replied that when the Irish 
Church was disendowed due regard was paid to pri- 
vate endowments. and the Church was treated with 
the 1 liberality and consideration. (Oonfu · 
sion. 

The CHatrman had put the resolution, in favour 
of which nearly the whole of the persons in the room 
held up their hands, and was about to ask if any dis- 
sented from it, when the Conservatives began shout- 
ing, An amendment, an amendment,” and for a 
short time there was great uproar and confusion, the 
Tories making up for their numerical weakness by 
the loudness of their shouts. Eventually Mr. Britt, 
jun., made his way to the platform and asked the 
chairman’s permission to move an amendment. The 
request was granted, and 

Mr. Britt, who was received with cheers and 
laughter, said he believed the Dissenters in secking 
the disestablishment of the Church of England were 


actuated by a spirit of political faction and b 

jealousy. (Hine and cheers.) Mr. Vince had said, 

“ What right had any denomination to any patron- 
from the State?” but they might inquire what 


right the last speaker had to ask such a question. If 
he (Mr. Vince) had to pay one sixpence per annum 
for the support of the Church he would have been 
justified in asking that question. He moved as an 
amendment— 


That inasmuch as the creed of the Church of England is free 
and comprehensive in its character, and that the cause of civil 
and religious liberty is in no direction, nor by any act of the 
Church, impeded, but that her efforts, and the aid granted to 
her by the State, has at all times been devoted towards the 
evangel:sation of the people —( Ob, oh,” and laughter, which 
lasted for some time)—she is entitled to the continuance of the 
same, and that any combination existing for the overthrow of 
the Church of Engiand, as by law established, should be met 
with a strong, firm, and organised resistance. (Cheers and 
hisses, 5 a voice, Was't prepared by Mr. Hyde, of Queen - 
square,” 


Mr. Britt then gave seven reasons why the Church 
should not be disestablished, and he was alternately 
cheered and laughed at, mirth predominating. 

Mr. P. J. Davies seconded the amendment, and 
said he hoped not a single individual in that room 


would live to see the day when the Church was sepa- 


rated from the State. (Confusion.) 


The amendment was put to the meeting, and lost 
by an overwhelming majority, and the resolution 
carried. Most of the rvatives then left the room, 
but a few remained, and occasionally interrupted the 
speakers. 

Mr. J. D. Lewis, M. P. for Devonport, who is to 
second Mr. Miall’s motion, mored— 

That, of the ion already expressed, this meeting 
rejoices that Edward Miall, E.q , M. P., js about to submit to 
the House cf Commons a motion in favoar of applying the 
principle of disestablishment, already adopted in Ireland, to 
the Churches of England and Scotland, trusts that be will 
— — by all the friends of voluntarylem and religious 


Y | He said he had heard a great deal about the envy, 


antipathy, and jealousy of the Dissenters to the 
Ohurch of England. He was not a Dissenter 
(applause)—he was a member of the Church of Eng- 
and he believed that this motion of Mr. Mia 

would, when it was carried, so far from doing any 


injury, do a great deal of „And he was not 
alone in that belief in the House of Commons, for 
many men who were reasonable, respecta mode- 


rate members of the Church of England were of the 
same — as the division list would show. He 
came there that night to testify the fact that acquies 
scence in Mr. Miall’s mction was by no means limited 
to Nonconformists. He had come to the conclusion 
that the protection of the State was anything but a 
benefit to the Church—it very often tended to tie it up 
in iron bands. He did not know what Mr. Miall’s pro- 
position was with re to disendowment, but he, 
for one, should be for dealing generously with the 
Church, and if it were disendowed for not taking 
from it anything which she was legitimately entitled 
to. There was an objection made that the Church, 
if disestablished, would get on very well in large 
towns, but what was it to do in’ small country 

arishes? but he replied to that objection by point- 
ing out what the Free Church of Scotland had done, 
‘and what the Dissenters had done in poor agricul- 
tural districts. The Church when it was ted 
from the State would take with it a amount of 
property, and three-fourths of the soil in this coun- 
try belonging to members of the Church, he thought 
there was very little fear for the ſuture. Some one 
had talked about destroying the Church, but he did 
not think any ono could conceive such an insane and 
impossible projoct. If disestablished, the Courch 
would be put more in accordance with the spirit of 
the age than it had ever been before, and in his 
humble opinion it would conduce to its strength and 
to its stability. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. Peruicx seconded the resolution, which 
was agreed to. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. H. Hinton, seconded 
by Mr. E. G. CIARER, it was resolved that a of 
the foregoing resolutions should be forwarded to the 
members for the city with an expression of an earnest 
hope of the meeting that Mr. Miall’s motion would 
receive their support. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman and to the Rev. 


C. Vince, who, it should be stated, attended as a de- 
putation, brought the proceedings to a conclusion, 
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DEVONPORT. 


A crowded meeting was held at Devonport on 
Monday, the 27th, when Mr. Conder attended as a 
deputation from Liberation Society. Mr. J. Tuhane 
ocoupied the chair, and was accompanied to the 
platform the Rev. Dr. Stock, the Rev. W. Currie, 
the Rev. W. Binns, &c. 

The Cuargman remarked that any one watching 
the proceedings of the present day could not fail to 
observe that the question of State Church, or the re- 
ligious Church of the State, was one of the princi 
topics that was likely to engage the attention of this 
country for some time—in fact, the principal subject. 
They would observe that all sections of the Church 
iteelf were dissatisfied with the present condition of 
things. If they looked to the Low Ohurch they 
would find them dissatisfied with Ritualism, or what 
was better known as Puseyism. The High Church 
was dissatisfied with Parliament, as it interfered with 


their beloved Church. The Broad Church were dis- 
satisfied likewise, since they wanted to have the area 
of the Ohurch so as to embrace all denomi- 
nations, whatever be their belief, as long as 


they were attached to the Church. The best thing 
Dissenters thought to meet all difficulties would be 
to abolish the State Church—(Hear, hear)—for 
Soe State had no right to interfere 
wit igious-princi Let them take 
their stand on a ious ; let them stand up 
for a free Church in a free State. (Applause.) 

The Rev. G. W. Conpzr (says the Western Daily 
Mercury) then delivered an “ eloquent, forcible, and 
convincing address, which occupied an hour nd a 
half. In the course of his address Mr. Conder referred 
to the speech delivered by Canon Bartholomew at the 
Church Defence meeting in the previous week, 
— 7 was noticed in our lat number. Mr. Conder 

— 

He expected to meet that gentleman at Plymouth 
for, in answer to his inquiry, 44 had — 
him that he would be allowed to reply to the lecturer. 
First of all Mr. Bartholomew said that Dissenters had 

ay avowed their determination utterly to destroy 
urch of England.” He simply asked Mr. Bartho- 
lomew to „ any newspaper report of speech, or 
quotation from any book or pamphlet, or anything he 
ever heard from the * of any —— at would 
justify the assertion. Dissenters had never openly ex- 
ressed or 2 cherished a desire to destroy the 
burch of England, ( Applause.) He was not there 
that night to attempt to the Church: he was 
there only to — 2 the repeal of the Act of Uni- 
formity : that was 


ine tai to i ane — 
19 som ustify i use. 

He simply said that it was absolutely, utterly — 
end, without one letter of truth in the 
og Mr. Bartholomew said, The 
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teelf; but the Dissenters simply asked that they may 


ony. that “ Digsent inevitably tended to produce infi- 
— ity.” (Laughter.) Again he a, absolutely false, 


thout a tissue of truth for foundation, and therefore 


conformity a and ashape? It was this fact, that 
88 na go mm yalhyd ph Church could | 
not tolerate the Act of Uniformity. Back hear.) And 
spiritual, earnest 
life in the Charch of England for the last two centuries, 
the real, earnest, living part came out from the Estab- 
lishment. (Applause.) What was the foundation of 
th movement? It was simply the 


spiritual life in the Oxford Uni- 


part 

to infidelity it had quite the ite result, and in 
this case W 1 u of that real 
SA 
room in the Church. use. 0 

ok that fact Mr. — 5 — 


time for conciliation with Dissenters had passed, and 
that they as Churchmen could do nothing in the way of 
conciliation with them.” He could not see how that 
could be true, for, with an experience of twenty-five ; 


of Ireland, and ex 


years as minister, he found the time of conciliation had 
never yet begun. (Hear, hear.) “ During the last forty 
ears, continued Mr. Bartholomew, every attempt 
fed boom made by the Obusch to cvnciliats the Dis- 
senters, and everyone must be aware that in that peri 
that large body who were known as the Evangeli 
clergy had fraternised with Dissenters, had —actually 
— “* called them brethren—(laughter),—had met them 
on common platforms, and, in some cases, he thought, 
had really gone too far.” Now, as far as the first part 
of the sentence was concerned, it was utterly, absolutely, 
and perfectly untrue, without a shadow of foundation. 
“Daring the last forty years the Church had done 
everything to conciliate the Dissenters!” Was this 
trae? He knew what Mr. Bartholomew referred to. 
He referred to the acts that had been done in Parlia- 
ment—the Marriage Laws, the Burial Laws, the Uni- 
versities’ Tests Bill But had the Charch given them 
these things ? Why the Church had stood with its hands 
on all it could gripe as tightly as it could, and until the 
Legislature—until Parliament, backed by the nation, 
moved by the nation, forced by the nation, had come 
and laid hold of the Church’s hands and lifted 
them up they never would let it go. (Hear, hear.) 
Dissenters had nothing to thank the Church for in the 
~ J — 3 eln had oa * 
or a ad gained of religious liberty and equality 
and the Church all the while—in all her sections, and 
none more than the Evangelicals—griped —— until 
the nation forced her to loose her hold, ( Applause.) It 
was an insult to the intelligence and the consciences of 
his audience for Mr. Bartholomew to say that for forty 
years the Church had been doing all it could to con- 
ciliate the Dissenters. (Hear, hear.) Then, too, he 
said, We have met them on platforms.” Well, Dis- 
senters had met Churchmen on platforms, and there 
was not very much on either side there. (Hear, hear.) 
“ Churchmen had fraternised with Dissenters.” Well, 
Dissenters had fraternised with Churchmen, and there 
was nothing much to boast of in that. Dissenters did 
not think that their having been Christians, and, sinking 
all differences, had met Churchmen, in order to farther 
the work of their common Master, was anything extra- 
ordinary, but it seemed that Churchmen looked upon 
their having done so as an act of condescension and a 
great boon to others. (Hear, hear.) The spirit that 
was manifested in this — of the rural dean was the 
best argument he could have wished for in favour of dis- 
establishment—(applause)—for were it not that the 
Rev. Mr. Bartholomew was placed in an exclusive and 
nee position by being a State-Church minister, 

e would never have dreamt of or dared to utter 
such insulting words. (Loud applause.) 


The Rev. Dr. Stock then rose and moved— 

That this meeting regards the union of Church and State 
as injurious to both; rejoices that Edward Miall, Beq., M. P., 
is about to raise the question of disestablishment in 
the present session of Parliament, and requests the secretary 
to forward a copy of this resolution to both our members, 
with an earnest hope that Mr. Miall’s motion will receive 
their hearty support. 

He said a State Church was injurious because it 
was in direct opposition to the fundamental law of 
Christianity as laid down by the Lord Himself. The 
Established Church used force for its maintenance. 
In this country, before Church-rates were abolished, 
they had Church-rate riots ; goods were seized under 
the protection of a constable, and sold in the market 
under the protection of a constable. They had had 
tithes in Ireland ‘collected at the point of the bayo- 
net; and in the city of Edinburgh, when an 
annuity tax riot was apprehended, Dragoons paraded 
the streets. of the old city. Disestablishment in 
their opinion necessarily involved disendowment. 
(Hear, hear.) In the Church of England he believed 
there were many men who hated each other more 
than they hated those outside, and called each other 
quite as hard names as they called the poor Dis- 
senters, although they had sworn consent and assent 
to the same formulas, rules, and the same rubric. 
He rejoiced to know that Mr. J. D. Lewis had 
pledged himself, not only to support Mr. Miall’s 
motion, but to second it in the House of Commons. 
(4p lause. ) 

e Rev. W. Bryne seconded the motion as a 


to! member of the Church of England himself—(ories 


of „Oh, oh”)—for he had been baptized in that 
Church. He was a member of it because he was an 
Englishman. (Hear, hear.) The Ohurch was not 
the property of the Episcopalian people alone; not 
the people who held by the thirty-nine articles and 
the rest of the Prayer-book; but the property of the 
whole English nation. (Hear, hear.) Let the Church 
be disestablished so that the clergymen might be 
free, and so that they may study 1 as they 
considered right. 

Mr. Brown contended that the Dissenters really 
wished to annihilate the Church of England, and 
were joyous over the divisions in that Church, for- 
Hunz at the same time, how they themselves were 

i 


Two other persons in the, body of the hall then 
addressed the meeting, after which, the motion was 
put and carried, four only voting against it. 

Votes of thanks to the lecturer and to the chair- 
man were then given, and the meeting terminated. 


PLYMOUTH. 


On the 28th Mr. Conder lectured at Plymouth to 
a crowded audience. Mr. S. Elliott presided, At the 
close of the lecture the Rev. C. B. Symzs moved 


That this meeting, having 1 to the present state of 
— opinion, as well as to the present condition of the 

burch of England, is glad to learn that the Houss of Com - 
mons will shortly be called u to apply to England and 
Scotland the policy of disestablishment a Moh. adopted in 
83 1 tbe hope that the a or this 
boro w ound among the supporters of su posal 
(cries of “ No”)—and that a copy of the e lor - 
warded to them by the secretary, 


Many of them, he said, could esteem deeply the 
earnest piety and conscientious belief of a large 
portion of the Established Church. Others could 


appreciate the earnestness and zeal which marked the 


| 


igh Church. Others could appreciate the generous 


8 ue 6 and broad views which characterised the 
third section of that Church which was found under 
the Act of Uniformity, But whilst they could ap- 
preciate all these elements, they felt there were 
2 of truth and righteousness dear to them, 

r the maintenance of which they had to take their 
stand. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Professor AntHoNY, in seconding the 
motion, said they had, by the grace of God, a free 
State, and they now looked forward to the time when 
also they would have a free Church. There was a 
28 feeling growing amongst them that to have a 
free Church in a free State was impossible, if the 
Church were a State Establishment. (A voice: 
** How“) The State Church required that all should 
hold the same views, for all had to contribute to the 
propagation—(cries of No”)—and the promotion 
of these views. It was impossible to have in a State 
Church a free, Church. (Renewed cries of No.“) 
How was it the High Churchmen were 80 uneasy ? 
How was it they found the fetters of State so gallin 
on them? Was it because they were careless an 
indifferent; no one rejoiced more heartily than he 
did in the spirit of earnest devoutness which was 
manifesting itself in the Church of England at the 
present time; and of the various sections of Church- 
men none were more earnest or devout than those 
who were called the High-Church party and 
Ritualists. They stood forth as men who given 
themselves entirely to a work which they believed 
to be God’s work, and they sought to carry it out in 
the way which they believed God had taught them 
it should be done. But what was their condition 
now? They knew not how to stand as Churchmen, 
or as conscientious men, before God. They believed 
that in certain services certain things should be done. 
They considered they were carrying out what they 
were taught by God when they mixed the cup of the 
holy sacrament. The law said, “ You shall mix not 
the cup in the holy Church.” They mixed it not in 
the church, but they mixed it in the vestry. They 
were in a painful position, and in great doubt as to 
how far they could do that which they believed to be 
right in the sight of God, and yet keep within the 
limits of the law of the land. They were worthy of 
all their sympathy and best endeavour to free them 
from the thraldom which put them in that position, 
and in which no free * independent man would 
desire to be. (Applause.) The Church, he con- 
tended, should be set free from everything but that 
restraint of public opinion in which they recognised 
the result of the truth of God itself. 

The Rev. S. THELWaLL, on ascending the plat- 
form, was received with hisses and applause, and as 
soon as the noise subsided feeble cheers were given 
for the Church of England. Mr. Thelwall asked the 
lecturer to define first what the State was and 
secondly what religion was. 

The Rev. G. ConDER said that was a very clever 
dodge. (Laughter and applause.) It was an easy 
thing to ask for two definitions of things—(A V oic:: 
„ Don’t shuffle laughter) that might be described 
and defined, in so vast a number of aspects as each 
of these might be. The sense in which he had used 
State in its connection with the Church was the Par- 
liament of the land—the Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons—passing an Act which bound the whole 
country. He had not spoken about religion in con- 
nection with the State, but about the Church in con- 
nection with the State. (“Oh!” and laughter and 
cheers for Mr. Thelwall.) 


The Rev. S. TuELWALL said by the State he 
understood the whole collective body of the people of 
England, and by religion he understood that which 
bound man to God, and God to man. His view, as 
a Churchman, was that they had no right to disjoin 
what God had joined er. (Laughter and hisses.) 
He was not there to defend anything which was in- 
defensible, or to say that he wis the Church of 
England or any other Church to stand one moment 
longer than she defended the truth of God. If the 
Church of England had ceased to defend the truth, 
and was in danger of ceasing to do so, and could not 
be saved from that danger, then let her fall. (Ap- 
plause.) What he desired was an extension of the 
truth of God there and throughout the world, and 
because he thought that the Church of England had, 
at least in days gone by, been instrumental in dis- 
seminating and defending that truth at the risk of 
martyrdom and death, he therefore was at the pre- 
sent time a minister of that Church. At the same 
time he considered there was great danger that the 
Church might fall, (Hear, hear.) That — he 
pointed out, was from within. He thought the 
2 falsity to the principles of her origin arose 

m the fact that there had crept into her unaware, 
— St. Paul one 3 a in the church Ne 4 

ay, grievous wolves who t on garments an 
retended to hold the rte oy of the Church of 
ngland, while in their hearts they detested her and 
only desired to make her fall. His principle, how- 
ever, remained unaltered that the Church ought to 
be the State, and ‘the State the Church. Unheppily, 
Oburchmen seemed to be busying themselves with 
matters of little importance, while they were leaving 
God and His truth out of the question, and if they 
did that they deserved to fall. they fell, let them 
fall as Christians. (Hear, hear.) He desired to 
ive every man freedom to worship God as he be- 
ieved he ought to do, and that whatever they raid 
and did —especially they who call themselves minis - 
ters of the Church of England — might be in the 
spirit of Him who said: “ if they persecute me the 
will persecute you: if they keep my saying they w 


keep yours aleo.“ 


Mr. ViIcakr, who was in the gallery, next spoke, 
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but he wandered from the question, and the meeting 
voted that he should sit down. 

The Rev. J. B. Doxiz (another clergyman) after 
asking a number of queries, which excited discordant 
cries, said :—I want to ask, who has the right to ask 
for the separation of Church and State? Clearly the 
Churchmen, and not the Dissenters. If I and my 
wife want to be divorced, why we can either of us go 
to the Divorce Court and ask to be separated. But 
surely no other person has the right to go and ask 
that we may be divoréed. 


Mr. ConpEs, in reply, said: Sir, As long as Mr. 
Doyle and his excellent lady are merely private per- 
sons, I hope they will be very happy together and 
have no occasion to visit that unpleasant spot in 
Westminster. But suppose the State should appoint 
Mr. end Mrs. Doyle to be the State doctors for the 
whole of the people of England, supporting them out 
of the national funds, and I should unhappily have 
occasion to go to them for advice, aud Mr. Doyle 
should recommend nuæ vomica, but Mrs. Doyle insist 
on brimstone and treacle, then I think I should have 
the right to go to the State and ask, not that the 
should be separated from each other, but dismi 
from their office, lest between the two I should be 
killed instead of cured. 

The motion was put to the meeting, and declared 
to be carried by a very large majority. 

On the motion of Mr. T. Nichorsox, seconded by 
the Rev. W. WHITTLEY, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the lecturer. Three faint cheers were then given 
for the Church of England, and the meeting broke up. 


We must reserve our report of the meeting at 
Torquay. 
Mr. Souder has also lectured at Laungeston and 
Exeter. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


A crowded and enthusiastic meeting was held in 
the Corn Exchange Hall, Nottingham, on March 28. 
Mr. Edward Gripper, jun., occupied the chair, and 
was supported by Mr. Thomas Bayley, the Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, the Rev. W. Woods, the Rev. J. 
Ryder, the Rev. T. Guttery, of Wolverhampton, Mr. 
J. E. Ellis, and other gentlemen. The Rev. O. 
Vince, of Birmingham, was amongst the speakers 
announced to address the meeting, but E 
sudden indisposition he was unable to attend. The 
Rev. C. Clemance was prevented from being present 
from a like cause. 


The CuarrMan, in a vigorous speech, opened the 
roceedings, alter which Mr. Tuomas Bay.ey, of 
nton, addressed the meeting on the subject of 
political Dissent, and moved a resolution in favour 
of disestablishment. The Rev. A. ARMsTRONG 
seconded the resolution. The Rev. T. Gurrery 
supported the resolution in an eloquent speech, and 
it was carried almost unanimously and with loud 
acclamation. The Rev. J. Matueson, B. A., next 
moved a resolution in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion, 
supporting it in a thoughtful speech. Mr. J. E. 
ELuis seconded it, and it also was carried, only about 
five hands being held up against it. 


The Cuatrman said he had been requested to com- 
municate to the meeting a resolution passed by a 
meeting of working men on Monday night. It was 
as follows :— 

Phat in the opinion of this meeting, the Dissenters having 
to erect their own places of worship and su their own 
ministers, the law-established Church sho do the same; 
and this meeting being further of opinion that a creed re- 
quiring pecuniary assistance from the State cannot be true, 
asks the Government to abolish all State Churches as speedily 
as possible. 

The Rev. W. Woops then came forward and pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding, 
and to the various speakers, notably the Rev. T. 
Guttery. The Rev. W. R. Stavenson seconded the 
vote, which was cordially approved, and shortly after 
the meeting separated. 


SCARBOROUGH. 


The Rev. W. Best lectured under the auspices of 
the Scarborough Liberal Association, at the Tempe- 
rance Hall, on Wednesday last, upon the subject, 
A State-Church Fatal to a Fair and Wise Govern- 
ment.” Mr. W. Roundell occupied the chair. The 
lecture was an exceedingly comprehensive one, and 
was remarkably well received. The Rev. J. Martin 
then moved— ! 

That vais meeting, after having listened to the Jecture b 
the Rev, W. Best, is of opinion that the sooner the Church 
teparated from the State the better for both. 

Dr. Acwortu, in seconding the motion, ascribed 
the emall attendance to the fact that thero were 
several other meetings in the town. The motion was 
carried unanimously. Mr. AnpDREw, who accom- 
panied the lecturer, said Mr. Miall had no intention 
to bring forward his motion twelve months ago, but 
had been advised to do so by many of bis friends; 
and hesaid that next year he wcul | probably embody 
his views in a bill. Of course they knew that Mr. 
Miall’s motion would be lost, and that the bill would 
be lost next year, but they were determined to per- 
severe. He advised thom to see the borough mem- 
bers during the Easter recess, and cither get them to 
support Mr. Miall’s motion, or, if they could not do 
that, not to vote at all, and make the majority as 
small as possible. He concluded by pr g a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, who had always been a 
staunch friend of civil and religious libe:ty. The 

ov. W. Besr seconded the motion, and in doing so 
suid thoy bad more to fear from some Noncon- 
formist members of Parliament than from members 
of the Church, as many of the former, ia their 
timidity, thought they were going too far. Mr. 
Rowarnzz suitably replied. Councillor TVwELI 
then moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which 
was seconded by Mr. H. M. Cross, and carried unani- 


mously. Mr. Bast having acknowledged the vote, 
the meeting dispersed. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNB. 

On Tuesday last the Rev. J. Hutchison delivered 
a lecture in the Town-hall, on “ Sectarianiem and the 
State Church.” Hugh Mason, Esq, presided, and 
among the gentlemen on the platform were Joshua 
Wood, Esq., A. E. Reyner, Esq., N. B. Sutcliffe, 
Esq., the Rev. T. Greea, Dr. t, the Rev. J. 
Hughes, Ko. The Cuataman delivered a speech in 
which he expressed his strong attachment to the 
principles of the Liberation Society, and recalled 
many features in the ecclesiastical history of 
Heated, and especially of Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Mr. Hutchison’s lecture, which is reprinted in full 


in the Ashton-under-Lyne News, was on the eccle- 
siastical aspects of the question, and the subject was 
very ably treated. e regret that we cannot do 
=a justice to it. At the close the meeting was 
addressed by Mr. Joshua Wood and the Rev. James 
Hughes, is is the last of the series of lectures at 
Ashton, which have been one of the most original of 
any yet arranged. 
ROTHERHAM. : 

On March 22nd Pastor Gordon, of Rotherham, 
delivered u lecture in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Rotherham, on The Irish Church free, the Eng- 
lish Oburch in fetters.” On the motion of Mr. John 
Andrew, of Leeds, soconded by Mr. W. Bowns, Mr. 
J. Fisher was voted to the chair. Mr. Gordon entered 
with great effect i his subject. At the close of 
his lecturethe Rev. Joseph Olphert, a clergyman, rose 
in the body of the hall, and asked what t effect 
had accrued from the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church, and, if the Church of Eng- 
land were disestablished and disendowed, would the 
private trusts of Nonconformists be respected? Mr. 


Gordon replied to these questions, and the usual vote 


of thanks was carried. 
WEST BROMWICH. 

A meeting has been held at West Bromwich to 
support Mr. Miall’s motion. Mr. J. A. Kenrick occu- 
ied the chair. Mr. Caddick moved a resolution in 
avour of d's.stablishment, which was carried unani- 
mously. The Rev. H. Luckett and the Rev. W. H. 
Callaway afterwards moved and seconded a resolu- 
tion in favour of Mr. Miall's motion, which was 
carried without a dissentient. A petition in favour 
of the motion was also adopted. 


THE PUROHAS CASE. 


The Record understands that the petitions pre- 
sented to the Queen on behalf of the Rev. J. Pu N 
asking for a rehearing of his case, have been referred 
to the. Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
that their lordships have fixed Wednesday, the 26th 
of April, to hear counsel in support of the petitions. 

A co ndence between the a loucester 
and Bristol and the Archbishop of terbury on 
fre Purchas judgment is published in the papers. 

e bishop wrote to his grace to inquire whether he 
was right in understanding the Purchas judgment 
to be a final decision in reference to the questions 
involved in it, and consequently that the bishops had 
no alternative but to do all in their power to — 
obedience in that decision if ap to in their 
capacity as ordinaries, and in a due and legal 
manner? The archbishop, in reply, says that he 
thinks those commit a great mistake who, in respect 
to this or any other judgment of our tribunals, allow 
themselves to draw inferences beyond the subject- 
matter which was before the court when the judg- 
ment was pronounced. And, even as to matters ex- 

icitly mentioned in the judgment, none of the clergy 
ve any need to be disquieted unless distinct com- 
plaint be made against them. 

What this judgment has done (be adds) is to state the 
law in reference to the illegality of the so-called sacri- 
ficial vestments, and in reference to the position of the 
officiating * at the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. oting this latter point I apprehend 
little difficulty. The bishops will doubtless all be 
ready, as I have intimated ia my own case to several of 
my clergy, to advise the best mode of making any 
changes which may seem desirable in the existing prac- 
tice, having 2 to the particular circumstances of 
our parishes, and the great 3 required in intro- 
ducing changes from practices which have been for any 
length of time established. No doubt, as you say, it is 
in the exercise of their paternal rather than their legal 
authority that the bie will find their influence 

reatest in such matters. Still, in points on which the 
— is clear we must be prepared to evforce its obser- 
vance in cases which are brought befcre us in a legal 
way. With respect to what are called the vestments, 
which in the few instances of their adoption have given 
so much offence, I can have no doubt that 
will forthwith be made to the bisbops when those vest- 
ments have been assumed, and such irregularities must, 
of course, be at once discontinued. by God’s 
blessing, soon to be among you, and to be able personally 
to give any advice that may be required. 

Profeseor F. D. Maurice explains in the Spec- 
tator his reasons for signing the momorial to the 
bishops, Ho maintainsemphatically that a bishop does 
not exist for the purpose of enforcing ecclesiastical 
decrees, and that he cannot enforce them if that is 
his conception of his office. He isa father in God, 
in fulfilling which character he will possess a real 
vital, salutary power,wholly different from a legal 
power, but yet which will uphold law instead of 
weakening it. Though he admits with the Dean of 
Ripon that the judges should not be “‘ statesmanlike,’’ 
they should not be soverely censured if in questions 
which often must strike them as indifferent, to be 
settled by a nice balance of conflicting evidence 
deduced from customs rather than statates,—they do 


| allow external considerations some share in determi- 


8 


complaints 


2 a * * come to the 
gnorant parishioners. They fancy 
stitution of the court which weakens their reverence ; 
it is in truth a secret feeling that these are not sub- 
jects to which formal law can be reasonably applied ; 
that they are too grand or too paltry for its cogni- 
sance. Mr. Maurice goes on to say:— 


% The higher divine law of charity which St. Paul 
asserted in his Epistle to thé Romans 228 the 
observation of days, in his Epistle to the thians 
respecting things offered to idols, is the one we are to 
ober which we are to practise towards our clergy, We 
shall do most for the honour of all other laws if we ro- 
gard ourselves as the guardians of this which Coorts 
cannot reccguise, with which they have nothing to do. 
If this law becomes a dead letter, the Ohuro 
n r; withoat it 

ecclesiastical and civil must come to nought.” 
It is the application of this principle Which I contend 
for in this case of the judgment a Mr, Parchas. 
To say, Peha l how can you i upon such trifles as 
the position of a minister at the communion table? is 
not to apply it but to trample upon it. What isa trifle 
to me is not a trifle to my neighbour. I cannot make 

for 


him count it a trifle by telliog him that it is so, or 
laughing at him thloking otherwise. Nor yet by 
telling him that he is bound to observe the decree of 
the Judicial Committee. For ho has a right to turn on 


se ee sciatic cen onl at 
you i you suppose n not 
alll r 


The position which I have maintained in this letter 
does not the least touch the circamatances of that other 
judgment, in the case of Mr. Voysey, of which so much 

s been written in your columns, It seams to me 
perfectly right to ask that clergymen may not be banished 
from the Church for 22 with their f. to the 
altar. It would seem to me uiterly ignominious to ask 
that offences such as Lord Lyttelton has charged on me 
should be overlooked. If, as he thinks, I have trafficked 
with the most sacred words in a double sense—if I have 
perverted the teaching of the Chureh and the Soriptures 
respecting the reconciliation of the world and the rela- 
tion of men to God—by all means let the evidence for 
such accusations be sifted to the uttermost, let all orders 
of the clergy from the highest to the lowest, let all lay- 
men of every degree, feel that they are interested in 
sifting it. For they must affect the whole Gospel which 
we are sent to preach. I thank his lordabip for givi 
what might seem an absurd prominenes to a person o 
80 little (fluence and so little conn with any party 
as Lam; because he bas enabled me to say, as IL do sa 
to him and to your readers, I retract no one of the word 
which you suppose that the judgment condemns. I wil 
explain no one of them away. I hope to teach hereafter 
as I have taught hitherto, only God being my helper, 
with more seal, with more conviction that I inour a 
terrible woe, if, through fear of avy judicial sentence or 
any public opinion I K back or modify the message 
of Salvation with which I am entrusted, 

The Council of the Church Association have * 
lished their opinion with regard to the use of the 
black gown in preaching, in reference to which the 
Purchas judgment has given rise to 20 much anxiet 
among ymen, that the question of the vestmen 
to be worn in preaching was not included in the 
articles against Mr. Parchas, and consequent)y was 
neither argued nor determined in that case. Under 
these circumstances, the council is decidedly of 
22 that all clergymen are fully justified in oon · 

my J the established usage, unless it shell hore- 
after 
a 


decided to be illegal by the court of final 


ppeal. | 

The Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, himself a 
Privy Councillor, has addressed a letter on the Pur- 
chas 2 to Canon Liddon. Promising that 
Mr. Pu has not had full justice done him as to 
the vestments and the position of the celebrant, Sir 
J. T. Coleridge says it is better that such matters 
should receive no judicial solution than that in- 
justice be done. The Church for two centuries has 
subsisted without an answer to the question which 
alone gives importance to tho inquiry. He adds: 

But now let me add a word to those from whom the 
appellants come, They reject the vestments. Are they 

aite sure on what ground the 1 4 at the Holy 

mmunion is to be rested safely? The judgment may 

be said to have wholly annulled the rubric in respect to 
the vestments; but if the use of the surplice were to be 
subjected to the same sort of inquiry which has been 
app ros te the vestments, is it certain what the result 
w 0 
Bat the gist of the letter is against the clergy be- 
ing so unwiso as to enter on a crusade for disestab- 
lishment. We have quoted the most important 
paragraph on this point in our Koclesiastical Notes.“ 
2 argues strongly leon, clerical —— 
0 and expresses with reg s disagreemen 
1 late Mr. Keble on chat point. 

The Standard is glad to learn from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury that in 1 the ruling in 
the Purchas case the bishops are to exercise “ thoir 

ternal rather than their legal authority.” When 
t is a question of checking flagrant excesses, the law 
must be enforced by the arm of authority, but the 
same authority is wisely passive and to de- 
precate the enforcement of the law when it is inyok d 
against a practice harmless and inoffenvive in itself, 
and ad hered to * erent scoters by a Jar,e 
body of clergymen whose o oxy is no more open 
to question Than their zeal, their devotion, or their 
learning. We can see Mr. Purchas extinguished 
without much compunction, but we strongly object 
to seeing this judgment employed for the vexing of 
men like Dean Hook, Canon Liddon, Archdeacon 
Freeman, Mr. Wright, Dr. Jebb 4 Massingberd, 
Dr. Monsell, Mr. P. G. Medd, Dr. rons, Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Canon Gregory, and other tative 
men whose names appear the five thousar 


among 
signatures appended to the clerical ‘‘ remongtrance 
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against the judgment. This judgment, when con- 
— by th> Queen, will be the law of the land, and 
must be obeyed as such whenever it is enforced ; but 
the Primate is right in desiring that a clear distino- 
tion should be drawn between the two practices 
which it condemns. It rests with the bishops to re- 
sist any pressure in the direction of partisan action, 
which they, in common with the great bulk of mode- 
rate Churchmen, earnestly deprecate, To all appeals 
from the party of persecution, they may fairly reply, 
pace Archbishop Tait, that if they are called‘upon to 
apply the judgment against the High-Church party 
as distinguished from Ritualists, they cannot refuse 
to act upon ite dictum by enforcing the use of the 
surplice. One would hope that the —— majority of 
English Churchmen would neither desire to see the 
Low-Ohurch clergy preaching in the surplice on 
compulsion, nor the High · Church clergy driven from 
the eastward ition 5 similar violence. It is in 
the tolerant, liberal, and charitable opinion ropre - 
sented by the majority that the bishops will find a 
sure support in putting a discriminating interpre- 
tation upon what we cannot but regard as a most ill- 
considered and unfortunate judgment. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITT. 


The reply of Dr. Dollinger to the Archbishop of 
Munich, justifying his resistance to the dogma of in- 
fallibility, has just been published. He asks leave 
to maintain his position before the forthcoming as- 
sembly of bishops at Fulda, maintaining that the 
dogma is — to Scripture, to the pastoral letters 
of many bishops from the earliest times, and to the 
decisions of councils, and that it is contrary to the 
constitation of most European States. 

Imitating the example of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, Bavaria bas declared against the validity of the 
Infallibility vote taken by the Gécumenical Council} 
It appears that the Bishop of Augsburg attempted to 
suspend a clergyman who, when proclaiming Infal- 
libility from the pulpit as he was ordered to do, 
added the remark that in his opinion the decree 
could not claim canonical authority. But the Go- 
vernment protected the recusant on the ground that 
the dissensions pervading the Oatholic world on the 
subject are too manifest to allow them to regard him 
as an offender. As the anti-Infullibility movement 
(says the Berlin correspondent of the Times) is 
sooner or later sure to spread, this decision must be 
regarded as a matter of some importance. The 
German Governments are naturally averse from a 
doctrine placing a large number of their subjects 
under the irresponsible sway of a terrestrial divinity; 
but what to them is primarily a matter of policy will 
eventually become to the religious an incentive to 
reform.” 

A telegram from Rome says it is expected that 
Cardinal Antonelli will resign his post as Secretary 
of State to the Pope. 

The Post correspondent at Rome says :—“ An 
apostolic letter from the Popo to the Cardinal Vicar, 
dated the 2nd March, gives additional evidence of 
the Pontiff's unyielding determination to reject all 
the advances towards reconciliation put forward by 
the Italian Government. The brief commences 
with stating that God's Church, having been adorned 
and surrounded by regular ‘religious orders, has 
always made use of them for the propagation of 
Divine truth and the advancement of civilisation. 
—4 follows a special defence of the Jesuits.] He 

hen * on to criticise and condemn the pre- 
tended concessions, which they (the Italian Govern- 
ment) call guarantees, in which ono does not know 
whether to give the primacy to their absurdity, cun- 
ning, or ridicule, and on which the heads of the 
Subalpine Government have been eo long employed 
with laborious but useless study.” ‘he Pontiff 
denies the power of any temporal Government to 
t concessions to a divinely constituted authority 
ike Ohrist's Vicar on earth, and states that each of 
the concessions would inflict ial servitude upon 
him, rendered still harder by the successive amend- 
ments introduced into them.“ 


Tun DisesTastisument Motion.—Mr. Miall’s 
motion on the subject of Disestablishment was yos- 
terday postponed from the 18th of April to Tuesday, 
tho 9th of May. As it will then stand first on the 
list of Notices of Motions for the day, it will no 
doubt be brought on. It is expected that the debate 
will occupy the whole of the night's sitting. 


The Bishop of Winchoster has, it is stated, pre- 
sent d his son, the Rev. Basil Wilberforce, curate of 
St. Jude’s, Sout to the rectory of St. Mary, 
Southampton, which is worth 1, 000l. per annum. [A 


correspondent calls this Wilberſo ces Practical 


V.ow. 

Mr. Vovenr.—The sentence of Separation pro- 
nounced against the Rev. Mr. Voysey has been con- 
firmed by the Queen, and the Order in Council 
having been returned to the appeal registry, the 
julgment and an order for the payment of costs 
will be forthwith carried out. | 

A Dovatrut Story.—On meeting Lord Hathor- 
ley shortly after the ‘* recent judgment,” Mr. 
Gladstone is reported to have said“ Well, my lord; 
I disestablished the Irish Church—your Jo-dship 
disestablished the Eaglish.” The Prime M nister 
also informed the bishops that, did their lordships 
eiforce tho judgment, the G ve nment. we uld at 
once take in hand the disestablishment of the 
A elican Church. Church He all. 

Tun Ravis on or THE AUTHORISED VERSION. — 
Th: N ew Testament Company of Rovisers of the 
Authorised Version concluded on Friday their ninth 


4 


session. The company sat during the four days 
more than twenty-six hours, and made very con- 
siderable progress. It is not unlikely that the 
Gospel of St. Matthew will be concluded at the 
April session. The number of those present varied 
between twenty and twenty-one. The Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol presided during the whole 
of the session. 

MISREPRESENTATION.—The Globe newspaper pro- 
fesses to have discovered from the letter of a friend 
to disestablishment in the English Independent that 
Mr. Miall’s scheme of disendowment will include 
no charter, no life-interests spared, no commutation 
“allowed.” All this the Globe writer infers from 
the statement that “Mr Miall will by no means 
follow the precedent set in Ireland.“ Here he stops, 
and tolls his readers that Mr. Miall intends not even 
to regard life intereste. Yet almost the next words 
to those he quotes from our columns are, His plan 
would be rather to let all the vested interests that 
existed die out in due course, not injuring any man, 
or doing injustice to any individual.” This is a 
very bad case of misquotation. Is it worth while to 
tell falsehoods for the sake of propping a failing 
cause — English Independent. [We are glad to 
observe that the Record has made the amende by 
quoting Mr. Miall’s actual language.] 

Tue Epucationat Conriict Id NewSoutu WALxSs. 
A letter from Sydney says: The new Education Bill, 
providing four hours’ exclusively secular instruction, 
with the compulsory principle, and leaving to parents 
and guardians to provide religious education out of 
school hours, will be the most important measure for 
the consideration of the next Parliament. Party 
spirit runs high here, as at home, on this most per- 
plexing subject. Olergymen of every denomination 
more or less fan the flames of discord. Romanists 
declare open war against any system which does not 
admit of religious teaching within the school, and 
the only proper religious teaching is of course their 
own. Clergymen of other sects denounce the exclu- 
siveness of the Catholics, and are themselves in their 
own way as intolerant as tho denounced. The laity 
seem disposed to take the subject into their own 
hands, disgusted as they generally are with the fact 
that these wretched sectarian differences have for so 
many years past had the effect of dissipating the 
teaching resources of the country among a super- 
fluous multitude of small, expensive, and inefficient 
denominational schools; while a smaller number of 
well-attended and well-taught schools would effect 
much greater good at much less cost. 

Rewiciovs Equatity In THE West InprEs.—At 
the opening of the Legislative Council of Barbadoes 
in January (as we stated last week), the governor 
expressed approval of proposals for extendiag eccle- 
siastical grants in the colony, and stated that they 
would be in harmony wich the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government for establishing religious 
2 in the West Indies. Oa Thursday night 

r. Crum-Ewing, M. P., asked the Under-Seerctary 
for the Colonies whether the governor had correctly 
described the policy of the Government, and whether 
he would lay before Parliament any despatch in 
which such policy was set ſorth. In reply, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen said, The Governor of Bar- 
badoes has correctly described the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in stating that they wish to 
establish religious equality in the West Indies. This 
may be effected either by impartial disendowment 
or concurrent endowment upon equal terms. The 
choice of the alternative to be adopted must in every 
ou depend upon the special condition and the feel- 
ings of the particular colony with which we are 
dealing, and Her oes Government will always 
endeavour to consult ad far as possible the wishes of 
the colonists. There is no objection to the production 
of papers, if the hon. gentleman thinks it desirable to 
move 12 voy * Barbadoes Agricultural Re- 
porter has the following in regard to the proposed 
grant to the Wesleyan body in the Barbadoes:— 
“Like everybody „the Wesleyans want some 
money, and, as the House has already given the 
Moravians, they too must have some. Indeed, this 
religious body has been very moderute in the matter, 
and although, for form's sake, it has been induced to 
approach tho Legislature by petition, it may be well 
said that whatever they get will have been forced on 
them by the Governor.’ 

ReLicious Prosrects or THE Worip.—Loaving 
that which is more technical and distinctly mis- 
sionary, I will go on and call your attention to an- 
other romarkable thing, namely, the attitude of na- 
tions. For instance, throwing out the semi-civilised 
nations, look at the civilised nations of the globe, to- 
day. First look at those on this side of the Atlantic. 
Take the United States and Canada—we will not 
count Mexico in, it has no force; but inthe Western 
Continent the power is in the hands of evangelical 
Christian men—and I do not exclude the Roman 


| 


Church, for I believe that God has thousanda, and ; 


hundreds of thousands, of dear and precious son's 
in that old lumbering baggage-wagon, and that He is 
working by it and through it. I includ: all the 
churches; and I declare my faith that the futuie of 
this continent is going to bo wielded by the relig ous 
nature. Look, on the other hand, at the nations in 
Europe. How is it with Engiand? Men taink that 
she is decaying simoly because her relative brutes 
force is less than that cf th: continental nations. 
But I tall you, the age is com‘ng in which brute 
force is goin; to avail less and le-s. It is the power 
of though’, and the power of o ganisation, and t! e 
power of wealth, that are going to t ll, more thin 
the power of the hand, in futur) times; and 
England's brain is not dried up. her he irt is not dried 
up, and her pocket is not drisd u). She is ths 
strongest nation in Eirope to-day; and she Lag a 
future as — as that of any nation in 


Europe. And what is England? Sheis evangelical. 
She is truly Christian. I do not mean that every 
drop of the water is pure to the bottom ; but I mean 
that the force of the nation on the whole is Christian, — 
Well what is the condition of the continent? There 
were three or four nations that seemed, a little while 
ago, to hold Christianity in chains. Christianity 
seemed to be muzzled by the Roman false system in 
Austria, in Italy, in Spain, and in France. Look at 
them to-day. Austria is under the influence of a 
progressive, I might almost say Protestant premier. 
It is one of the foremost nations in religious 
progress. It has a priesthood that is almost 
in antagonism to Rome. Education is taking 
religion out of the hands of the hierarchy 
and putting it where it belongs. There is a genuine 
movement of Christianity in the right direction 
there. Italy is only nominally Catholic. She is 
strongly leaning toward Protestantism! She is 
emancipating herself out of a dead Christianity into 
a living, vital Christianity. She goes for free schools, 
for free speech, and for a free press. Italy is grow- 
ing stronger all the time—and not for retrogression, 
either. And what is the condition of Spain? She 
is paralysed as a Papal nation. Though she is not 
organised, yet she is as one made free by Christ, 
Here are these strong nations of a muzzled Church ; 
and they are either reorganising or going under. 
What is the dominant nation in Europe to-day ? 
Prussia—Germany. And what is Germany? Its 
government, its institutions, its policy, and its 
people are all in favour of liberty—liberty of 
thought, liberty of action, and liberty of conscience, 
God has kindled a light there that all the scepticism 
of the world cannot and will not put out. So that 
if you look at the great national forces that exist to- 
day in the World, you find that they are all of them 
Protestant, Evangelical, Christian. America, Great 
Britain, Germany, with France humbled to the dust, 
and her proud power, that was so long exercised in 
favour of a comparatively corrupt religion, broken, 
with Spain likewise humbled, with Italy regenerating, 
and with Austria progressing toward the establish- 
ment of a true Christianity—these nations all give 
promise of a new and better period in the history of 
religion. Decadence has had its run, renaissancce is 
now to havd its time and period.—Henry Ward 
Beecher in the Christian Union. 
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THE PRESENTATION TO THE REY. 
THOMAS BINNEY. 


A brief paragraph in the Postscript of our last 
number announ that on the preceeding day a 
public breakfast was held at the Cannon-street Hotel 
in connection with the uncovering of the large por 
trait of the Rev. Thomas Binney, which has been 
painted by Lowes Dickenson, Esq., at the request of 
Mr. Binney’s brethren in the ministry. The Rev. 
J. C. Harrison, chairman of the Congregational 
Union, presided over a company of nearly 200 ladies 
and gentlemen, ve most of the London Con- 
gregational ministers and several from the provinces, 
together with the leading members of Mr. Binney’s 
late congregation at the Weigh House. A great many 
letters were received from ministers and friends unable 
to bo present, full of cordial expressions towards the 
honoured guest of the day. 

The CuatrMan, in the course of his opening ad- 
dree, said it would have been strange if their dear 
and honoured friend had been allowed to retire from 
active service without some public recognition of 
this kind. He had held quite a front rank, and had 
ever been ready to serve them to the extent of his 
power; and he had stood firmly for the defence of 
the Gospel and fteedom in all ecclesiastical action. 
The speaker proceeded to refer to some of the con- 
spicuous events in the career of Mr. Binney, and con- 
cluded by saying :—“ All here present, and numbers 
absent, will join me in saying that we do most 
heartily congratulate our dear brother on the course 
of honour and usefulness through which he has 

assed. We feel it has been a signal pleasure and 
onour for him to be associated with us in friendship, 
and we do pray that the grace of God may rest on 
himself and on his dear wife and family, that his 
last days may be his brightest, holiest, and best, and 
that the words which he loarned as a little lad may 
be realised in his own experience that when he 
comes— 
Nearer to finish his race, 
Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in grace, 
And gives a sure hope at the end of his days 
Of rising in brighter array. 
(Loud and continued cheering.) 

The Rev. Batpwin Brown then read the following 
add cess:— 

TO THE REV. THOMAS BINNEY. 


Dear Friend and Brother,—The portrait herewith 
resented has been painted at the instance of your 
rethren in the ministry, as a token of the honour in 
which they hold your loug and distinguished career as a 
preacher of the Gospel, and of the cordial affection 
which they ckerish for yourself. It originated with a 
few of your London brethren who have been most 
closely connected with you, but ministers in London 
aud in the country, to the number of three hundred, 
bave eagerly associated themselves with the work. For 
more than forty years you have occupied a prominent 
pesition an] you hae borne your share in all the most 
import nt religious conflicts and activities of our times. 
Ard now that the infirmities of threescore years and 
ten co npel you to retire from the forefront of the battle, 
waere you have ever been found contending strenuously 
for the truth of the Gospel, aad for those priaciples of 
spir tail liberty whic! ars essential to its power an 
progres, we, your brethren, desire that this permanent 
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memorial of your career should be placed in some edi- 
fice, such as the Memorial Hall, connected with the 
denomination which you have served so faithfully, in 
order that those who come after us may koow what 
manner of man you were, and may be able to associate 
your image with your name. 

When you commenced your ministry, our distinctive 
rinciples and volantaries and Independents had but 
ittle honour in the high places of the State. Now they 

are recognised as among the most powerful of the forces 
which are moulding the form and guiding the course of 
the future development of society. In the struggle 
which has advanced our priuciples to the position of in- 
fluence which they now hold, you have borne a distin- 
guished part, by the vigour and independence of your 
ministry, and by the ability, fearlessness, and entire 
candoor of your advocacy of the great truths which are 
dear to all our hearts. 

The conflict is still raging, and seems likely to rage 
more fiercely than ever. We cannot hope to see your 
form and to your voice so constantly amongst us as 
of old; but it is our earnest desire and prayer that your 
life may be spared for yet many years in comparative 
health and vigour, and that it may be given to you to 
see the temple of our religious liberties, which you have 
helped to build, completed and crowned. 

e still hope to see you from time to time amongst 
us to take — in our counsels, and to preach in our 
tag with much of the vigour of * prime mellowed 

y the riper wisdom of age. Should your life be pro- 
longed, as we trast it may be for many years, you will 
fiod a wide field of influence ready to your band in ex- 
horting, stimulating, and confirming our churches, 

The position which you have occupied has extended 
through a wide circle the influence of your ministry. 
Few men in our denomination, probably, are so widely 
known and so truly honoured in othér churches and in 
distant lands. The sympathy and respect of a far larger 
company than we represent will attend your retirement 
from the laborious duties which have occupied you 
during your long and fruitful career, while you will 
still live in the love and honour of your brethren when 
you pass up to the honour which awaits all faithful ser- 
vice of the Master on bigh. ‘ 

Tuesday, March 28, 1871. . : 

The picture was then unveiled by Miss James. It 
is an admirable 1 of Mr. Binney in a sitting 
attitude, with an open Bible on his knee. The com- 
pany were evidently struck by the success of the 
portrait. It will be exhibited this season on the 
walls of the Royal Academy. . 

Speaking for the London ministers, the venerable 
and Rev. Sense James called to mind his early 
recollections of Mr. Binney, and told of a life-long 
friendship; and Dr. mn 2 1A. 
pro of opinion on many subjects that een 
3 the time when Mr. Stans was regarded 
as a radical, aud almost a revolutionist. The Rev. 
S. ExdLAxpD spoke for the country brethren, and 
testified to the readiness with which Mr. Binney had 
complied with the requests of the churches to render 
services required at his hands, A great many of the 
country ministers, moreover, had been personally 
benefited by Mr. Binney’s ministry, and to them Mr. 
Binney had always been the true Bishop of London. 

The Rev. T. Burney having risen to return 
thanks, the whole of the assembly rose too and 
greeted him with continued applause. We borrow 
the following full report of his speech from the 
columus of our contemporary, the English Indepen- 
dent :—It was very difficult, he said, to find words 
to express the feelings which had been excited in his 
mind by the event which had just taken place. 
Those feelings were of a very mixed character. He 
felt that he should like to have had a dose of chloro- 
form at nine o'clock, and awoke at twelve o’clock to 
find the operation was all over. (Laughter.) It 
could not but be gratifying to any man to receive 
such a testimonial of tho respect and affection of his 
ministerial brethren, but it was at the same time 
B to listen to words which appeared to him very 
ar above the subject to which they referred. (“ No, 
no.“) His life had been a, series of surprises. He 
was brought up as a Presbyterian, and came to the 
South utterly ignorant of what Southern Noncon- 
formity was. He was educated at Wymondley, a 
little obscure village in Hertfordshire. He had no 
London connections, and until he had been five years 
in the ministry, ho did not know that there was a 
London- Board of Ministers, and it was a very great 
surprise for him when he was proposed as a member 
of that venerable body. After a time another sur- 
prise awaited him when he was asked to sit for his 
portrait to be published in the Hvangelical Magazine. 
(Laughter.) His surprise was still further excited when 
he was elected on the board of directors of the London 
Missionary Society. Asa Presbyterian, he had been 
brought up with sentiments of great reverence for 
ministerial men, and he still retained such an im- 
pression as to the grave and elderly men whom he 
associated with such an office, that he did not feel 
qualified to take his place among them. After that 
he became known, he might say notorious, but he 
felt that that was very much of an accident, and it 
did not produce much effect upon him, for he felt 
that the notoriety was caused by a total misappre- 
hension of his meaning and intentions. He was again 
filled with surprise when he was asked to preach the 
missionary sermon in Surrey Chapel. A still greater 
surprise was afforded him, although he was fifty 
y -ars of age, when he was asked to become the Obair- 
wan of the Congregational Union. On first hearing 
of the proposition he considered the idea perfectly 
ridiculone, as there were many older men who, he 
Considered, should have been asked before him. A 
series of surprises awaited him when he visited Aus- 

ia. He went there when he felt hardly able to 
look any one in the face, and did not expect to be 
physically able to do anything. By the blessing of 
God, to whom he desired fervently and devoutly to 
attribute all that he bad been able to do, and every- 
thing within him that called forth brotherly affec- 
tion and kindness, he became equal t) a considerable 


amount of labour both in the pulpit and the press. 
He went from colony to colony, and received marked 


attention from the governors, from persons of all 
ranks, and from churches of every 1 
while addresses of congratulation were presented to 
him from various largely attended public meetings. 
His own people had treated him with constant and 
uniform kindness and liberality, but he felt sur- 
prised by the value of the testimonial presented to 
him when he completed his forty years of ministry at 
the Weigh House. Many of his ministerial brethren, 
it is true, then expressed to him the wish that 
the Weigh-house people had not kept that testimonial 
so entirely to themselves, but certainly the greatest 
surprise of all was experienced by him when the 
suggestion was made on behalf of his brothren in 
London and “gy > the country in reference to 
this presentation. He felt that the proposition was 
a singular one. Many ministers, it was true, had 
had their portraits taken by their congregations, or 
by societies which they had represented and served, 
but he was not aware of any other instance in which 
ministers throughout the country, and representing 
the body generally, had united in such a request. 
Its effect upon him was overwhelming, and he could 
not now find words fully to express his feelings for 
the kindness which had been thus shown to him. 
He had respected and loved his brethren, and had 
sought to serve them; and, if be had not at all times 
been found in his“ happiest mood,“ if at times he 
might have given way to feelings of irritation, he 
could truly say that the moment after no one could 
more deeply have regretted it. (Cheers.) He be- 
lieved that the destination of this portrait was known, 
and he felt great pleasure when he thought of that 
destination. In the changes of families many testi- 
monials of public men pass into the hands of those 
by whom they are not estimated. He rejoiced that 


this portrait was to be first presented to himself, then 


to be in the possession of his wife, and that its ulti- 
mate destination was the Memorial Hall. In con- 
nection with that subject, he might suggest that there 
were many highly-finished portraits of departed or 
still living men, which might be most suitably 
placed in the Memorial Hall, if the families in whose 
possession they were would consent to such an 
arrangement. There were excellent portraits exist- 
ing of Mr. Roby, of Manchester, Dr. Mell, and of 
Dr. Raffles. He should like, also, to have in that 
building the portraits of the Rev. Jas. Parsons, 
and of Dr. Stoughton, their ecclesiastical 
historian. On Friday last he had the pleasure 
of presiding at the presentation of a portrait to the 
Rev. Dr. Halley by the students of New College. He | 
returned thanks to his aged friend, Mr. James, for 
attending on this occasion, and to hie daughter for 
the part which she had taken in unveiling the por- 
trait. In thinking over the address which had been 
read to him, be had asked himself how far he had a 
right to appropriate to himself any of the kind ex- 
ressions which it contained. He could say that 
as a preacher and writer, in his directly religious 
and devotional work, he had aimed at down ight, 
hearty, plain, practical usefulness; he had tried to 
set forth the great central elements of the Christian 
faith, without attempting to dive too much into their 
philosophy or rationale. He trusted that, by God's 
grace, oye been enabled to do something in his 
ublications towards r upon young men 
intended for the ministry that the ultimate end of 
the Christian ministry was to be perfected in the 
Christian life. He hoped that some of the addresses 
which he had delivered in the colleges had proved of 
service to some of the young men in the City. Some- 
thing had been said about “ecclesiastical affairs 
and the “ forefront of the battle.” He thought it was 
quite possible that some had thought that he had not 
always stood in so prominent a position as he should 
in some of those ecclesiastical contests. In reply to 
that he would say that he had never been a plat- 
form-speaker, and this would to some extent account 
for his absence from Liberation and other platforms. 
He had kept to his own line of things. was a 
writer rather than a speaker, and his theme had been 
not so much Dissent considered in its political rela- 
tionship, as Evangelical Nonconformity in opposition 
to the priestly and sacramental system, the relics of 
which were to. be found in some of the formularies of 
the Church of England. That had been the object 
which he had kept in view in his ecclesiastical 
writings. That was the bearing of the speech to 
which reference had been made—opposition to the 
Establishment because of its injurious influence upon 
the Church, coupled with a deeire to have the Church, 
as a Church, brought into greater hurmony with the 
New Testament. The two ideas with which hs 
started in life had been—opposition to the basis 
of the Church of Engiand as opposed to the 
simplicity of Christ, and a desire to break 
down all sorts of barriers between Churches 
which stand in the way of Catholic communion and 
universal recognition. He trusted that his writings 
had done something to give effect to those views. 
His desire in connection with the“ service of song, 
—a phrase which he believed originated with him— 
had been to give depth and seriousnedés to public 
worship. Those who lived in the present generation 
could not conceive the tremendous and universal 
outcry with which he was assailed for three or four 
years. Mr. Binney exhibited a copy of the first edi- 
tion of bis address at the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the Weigh-house, published in 4to, with 
urple covers “ like an archbishop’s charge, —a fact 
which itself excited immense indignation—and a col- 
lection of the comments which had been made upon 
that production. He had arranged these into an 
anthem. (Laughter.) It ins with a kind of 
Surprise movement—surprise that a Dissenter should 


have produced it in such an ostentatious form as 


though it had been spoken by ten archbishops.’ 
There was then Perplexityj. The New King’s 
Weigh-house; is it the Weigh-house of the New 
King, or the New Weigh-house of the King?“ Then 
follows abhorrence, with such phrases as “‘ infamous,” 
“narrow-minded,” ‘ contemptible,” “ revolting,’’ 
“disgusting,” „beast of prey,“ audacious, pre- 
sumptious.” Then came Imprecation. IIe was de- 
scribed as “an enemy to his country,” an 
enemy to his fellow-creatures,” and an enemy to 
religion,” while it was declared—*“ There are Dis- 
senters who shrink from contact with such a man as 
Mr. Binney ; a very humble degree of right feeling is 
requisite for that.” (Continued laughter.) It was 
an oratorio in three parts, but he would not trouble 
them with the whole of it. To the evil effects of the 
State_connection Churchmen had themselves borne 
testimony, one comparing it to “ the upas tree which 
poisoned and blasted everything beneath it,” and 
another declaring that it had been most ruinous to 
souls. While he might doubt the good taste of all 
such remarks, he did not know how otherwise strong 
religious convictions could find fitting utterance. His 
words, considered in connection with thecontext, would 


be found, so far from being bitterly hostile to the 


4 Church, to have been instigated by doep 
affection for every member of Christ's urch 
throughout the world, and by an carnest longing 
for the removal of evorything which stood in the way 
of its successful working, and of the harmony, inter- 
course, and communion of all Hvangelical denomina - 
tions. His opposition to the Establishment had been 
based, not on political but on religious grounds. Mr. 
Binney read an extract from his Church Life in 
Australia,“ in which these grounds of opposition to 
the Establishment were set forth, in which he vindi- 
cated the motives of Mr. Edward Miall, speaking of 
him as a man whose personal character had been 
much misrepresented, and quoting his explanation 


to Lord Shaftesbury, that while “ to that 
worldly basis on which, as an endowed Ohurch, the 
UOhurch of England at t rests, he expressed his 


admiration for much within the E pal Church as 
a Church, and his belief with ite faith in full 
exercise, and freed from the shackles of a worldly 
policy, she might win back the sympathies of the 
ter portion of the population. In that work Mr. 
inney declared his conviction that men who thus 
sought, not the dominancy of a sect, or the triumph 
of a party, but the purification of a section of God's 
should be ligh a — 2 1 or s — 
shou y imp „ or op on 
should lightly be accounted of; on the oontrary, 
they were men whose spirits was more powerful than 
their argumente, and who were seeking that which 
could not but be acceptable to Him of whom the whole 
family of Christ in earth and heaven is named. Mr. 
Binney concluded by returning thanks to Him with- 
out whom nothing is wise or strong, holy or success- 
ful, and without whose blessing he never could have 
stood thus surrounded by the love and respect of hia 
brethren, of which the presentation which had been 
rie ee to him was so upmistakable a token. (Loud 
a use. ‘ 

The speeches that followed were very brief; and 
were directed chiefly to thanking the three gentle- 
men already named upon whom the work thus hap- 
1 had de vol ved, complimenting the 
artist, and giving thanks to Mr. Harrison for presid- 
ing. The proposera and seconders ot these various 
resolutions were the Rev. Dr. Mullens, T. Aveling, 
Dr. Raleigh, Rev. De. Halley, Rev. John Kennedy, 
and Samuel Morley, Esq.,M.P. The labours of the 
Rev. T. Aveling in bringing the project to a success- 
ful termination were especially referred to. The 
Chairman closed the meeting by pronouncing the 
benediction. 


The Rev. Alfred Holborn, M.A., has accepted a 
cordial and unanimous invitation to the of 
the Oon tional Ohurch, Huyton, Li J. 

The New York Independent states that the number 
of Congregational churches ia America is 3,225, not 
2,425, as quoted from that journal in our last 
number. 

Mr. Hanpet Oossuam will preach to working 
men in Westminster Chapel (Rev. Samael Martin’s) 
on Sanday evening next, April 9th. Service to 
commence at hulf-past six o'clock. 

EDUCATION ron THE DavGHutTers or Noxcoxron- 
Mist Mixistzas.—A scheme has been set on foot, 
and is meetiog with very liberal sa from Nor · 
conformist laymen, having for its o the estab- 
lishment of a well-ordered and thoroughly efficient 
school for the education of the daughters of Noncon- 

ſormist ministers. We are informed that this move - 
ment has been warmly weloomed by many Dissenting 
ministers whose salaries do not admit of their ex- 
pending so much upon the education of their children 
as it is desirable they should do, aud there can be 
little doubt that if the foundation is liberally laid, 
and a good management established and kept up, 
the institution will prove of inestimable value to very 
many in the denomivation for whose benefit it is 


an | - 

un Cow-cross Mission.—An unusual interestin 
report of this mission has just been received. It 
contains not only the record of a year’s work in 
% Ragged London in the centre '’—(sometimes called 
„Jack Ketch’s Warren,“) but also valuable facts and 
statistics of London 28 and London crime. 
The opinions of Lord Shaftesbury, John Hollings- 
h ad, Charles Kingsley, G ilson McOree, and 
others, are quoted on these subjects. The records of 
open-air preaching on Clerkenwell-green, and the 
rough mission work in the courts around, will well 


repay perusal. The whole is illustrated by a coloured 
map of the district, and nine engra and may 
be had of the missionary, Mr. W, in, Mission- 
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hall, White Horsre Alley, Cow-oross- street, West 
Smithfield. 

Opgen-arn Preacuine IN tHE Orry.—The open-air 
preaching season was commenced on Sunday after- 
noon at the Royal mere by permission of the 
City authorities, and will be continued every Sun- 
day for six months. Mr. Gawin Kirkham, Secretary 
of the Open-air Mission, superintended the meeting, 
and Admiral E. G. Fishbourne, C.B., Mr. Robert 
Craig, Mr. Thomas Walker, and others, addressed 
the people. Mr. Orsman’s Golden-lane Bible and 
Choral Classes led the singing very effectively. Spe- 
cial sheets of hymns were provided, and the Christian 
Knowledge Society$ new tract on the Census was 
freely distributed. The Rev. W. Grigsby, minister 
of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Moorfields, was an- 
nounced to preach next Sunday, , 

APPrRrENTicesHiP Socrety.—The half-yearly elec- 
tion of the ety for Aseisting to Apprentice the 
Children of Dissenting Ministers was held at 18, 
South-street, Finsbury, on Tuesday afternoon, March 
28, the Rev, Robt. Ashton in the chair. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. J. Hayden. The poll was opened 
at two, and closed at four o’clock, when the eight 


e candidates at the head of the list were deelared duly 


elected to the benefit of the institution. Letters were 
read by the Rev. I. Vale Mummery, the honorary 
secretary, from some of those who had received 
grante, which showed the important service rendered 
by the society to the sons of ministers at an impor- 
tant period. Letters were also read from some who 
had forwarded life subscriptions, and who bore testi- 
mony to the society’s usefulness in their own neigh- 
bourhood. Thanks were accorded to the chairman, 
and to the gentlemen who had assisted in conducting 
the election. 
Ossett, Yorxs.—With the view of reaching 
a from places of worship, the Rev. J. For- 
shaw has delivered, during the four months, a 
second winter's series of Sunday-afternoon lectures to 
working people. The effort has been attended with 
success, the large 8 of Ossett 
2 crowded on each ¢ on. The services 
ught to a close by two tea-meetings held 
separately last week for men and women. The 
working men’s meeting, at which Mr. Forshaw pre- 
sided, was addressed by the Rev. G. M. Murphy, of 
London, and other friends. Several working men 
aleo e, and warm thanks were tendered by them 
ty Mr. Forshaw for his efforts in their behalf. The 
working women’s meeting, at which some 210 sat 
down to tea, was also presided over by the Rev. J. 
Forshaw. Several ladies took part in 252 
ings of the meeting, which was of an unusually inte- 
resting kind. The church at Ossett is in a healthy 
state, 142 members having been admitted during the 
last three yearr. 
_ Letcester.—The recognition services in connec: | 
tion with the settlement of the Rev. 8. T. Williams 
as the pastor of the London-road Congregational 
Chapel were held on Tuesday last. In the after- 
noon, upwards of 250 members of the congregation 
and friends partook of tea in the schoolroom, after 
which short congratulatory addresses were delivered 
by the Revs. Dr. Hayeroſt, J. P. Mureell, and E. 


ranke, At seven o’clocka public meeting was held, 
Mr. R. Walker presiding. was a oy atten- 
dance, among the ministers t being the Revs. 


A. Busacott, B.A. (of London), T. Stevenson, J. 
Wood, E. Nye, A. Mackennal, R. Harley, W. 
Clarkson (Market — J. O. Pike, and 
others. The chairman explained how they had be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Williams, and the reasons 
which led to his appointment as pastor. The Rev. 
8. T. Williams then spoke at length in explanation 
of his views and principles; and was followed by the 
Rev. R. a who offered the recognition prayer. 
The Rev. A. an old friend of the past 
spoke of hig charactor and ability in high torme ; and. 
short addfesses were delivered by the Revs. T. 
Stevenson and E. Nye. The Rev. A. Mackennal 
eee 
nations,” which was frequently | applaud 
its liberal and catholic spirit belag — — with 
much satisfaction. The Jos. Wood made a 
brief and animated speech, and a few words of 
weleome were apoken by the Reve. W. Clarkeon and 
. O. Pike. 

Tue ConGREGATIONALISTS OF AMERICA AND THEIR 
ProposepD National Councit.—We learn from the 
Boston list that a convention for this 
object will be held in the autumn. Associations re- 
more than 2,000 churches havo formally, 


one 

cid against the 

m — The follo are among the instructions 
given to the committee :— 


Faitu.—That reference be made to the Declaration 
of Faith set forth at Plymouth in the year 1865, as the 
doctrinal basis. , 

PrinciP1.8,— That a declaration be made of the two 
cardinal principles of Con tionalism ; viz., the ex- 
clusive right and power of the fodividaal churches to 
eelf-government; and the fellowship of the churches 
one with another, with the duties growing out of that 
fellowship, and especially the duty of 1 consulta- 
tion in all matters of common concern to the whole body 
of churches, 

That the Churches withhold from the National 
Council all legislative or judicial power over churches 
- 12 and all right to act as a Council of Re- 


OBJECTS.—That the objects of th isation be 
set forth substantially as fo — * nn 


To express and foster the substantial unity of our 
churches in doctrine, polity, and work. | 

To consult u the common interests of all our 
churches, their duties in the work of evangelisation, the 


united development of their resources, and their rela- 
tions to all parts of the kingdom of Christ. 
Mr. Srundzox's CoLLEOT.— The annual gathering 
of the Pastors’ College, conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon, took place on Tuesday evening, March 
29. A very large number of friends assembled at 
five o'clock to tea, and then adjourned into the 
schoolroom, where a meeting was held under the 
idency of Mr. Joseph Tritton. Mr. Spurgeon, 
n addressing the meeting, said: When we began 
with one student, and afterwards had four or five, 
we did not question whence support would come, 
feeling convinced that God would provide for His 
own work. When our number reached a hundred, 
ins of finding the provision of funds more 
difficult, we found it more easy. Sometimes when 
we had twelve students we had not a penny in hand ; 
but now that we have a hundred, we occasionally 
have a balance of 1,200/., and rarely less than 1,000. ; 
and when the pastor isill, — whom the neibility 
rests, the money that will be required during his 
illness is always forthcoming. @ are convinced 
that we began the right way. Our institution was 
not E to compete with kindred institutions or 
any other denomination. Students of other deno- 
minations, however, apply to us in large numbers, 
and it is difficult to keep them away. We are in 
such good repute both at home and abroad, that 
almost every week I get letters from young men 
who desire to put themselves under my instruction. 
Our great object is to find men who will go to work 
to increase the church of which we are members, 
to break up fresh ground, and in many instances 
this has been the result. A preacher is not to divest 
himself of all the attributes of humanity in order to 
preach. Thon we have not brought up our students 
as young swells, They do not live together, but in 
houses around, generally with Christian ple, 
mombers of the church. Sometimes their studies 
are distarbed ; a baby cries—that occurs in after life | 
also. The house is not always the best furnished in 
the parish ; their own will probably not be. Oon- 
sidering the poverty of our denomination, it is sheer 
cruelty to take a young man for three or four years, 
and make him live as if his income was five or six | 
hundred a year, and then go to an income of seventy 
or eighty ora hundred. It often disqualifies a man 
for the rough work, the wear and tear of ordina 
life. Saving souls should be the great work of : 
man. God has greatly owned our work. During 
the six years that we have kept statistics the gentle- 
men of our College, those who have reported, have 
baptized 11,261 persons. These are mostly persons 
who have been converted out of the world, in proof of 
which our clear increase during the time has been 
11,177. The number is very nearly 2,000 a year. 
This is not satisfactory, for we ought never to be 
satisfied, but it is encouraging. Iam afraid, however, 
that it represents more than half of the entire increase 
of our denomination. From what I learn from the 
Handbook, which is a very difficult book to make 
out, the increase in all our churches only amounts 
to 3,200. There are now forty more Baptist churches 
in London, commenced and carried on by the 
College, than there were when we n, and most 
of them are in a sound, healthy state. The meeting 
was addressed by the Rev. George Rogers and Dr. 
S. Manning, of the Tract Society. Subscriptions to 
the College for the coming year to the amount of 
1,456“. were promised during the evening. 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The House sat for a few minutes on Wednesday 
to forward one or two urgent bills. 

On Thursday the Lonp Cuancettor laid on the 

table a bill repealing certain oaths and declarations 
which had been rendered obsolete by the Act of 1868, 
and it was read a first time. There was subsequently 
some discussion on vessels for coast defence. 
On Friday Lord Nonrunnoox intimated that it 
was intended to call the Militia out in September 
after the harvest, in order that they might take part 
in more extended drills and mancouvres than usual. 
Lord Granvitte explained the circumstances under 
which the envoys of Prince Kassa had returned from 
Alexandria. A bill, introduced by the Lonp Cnan- 
CELLOR, my ep peers who might be 12. 
bankrupts from sitting and 8 ordships’ 
House, was read a first time. Justices’ Pro- 
cedure (England) Bill was, on the motion of Lord 
Camxs, committed pro forma, in order to be recom- 
mitted after Easter. Their lordshipe then adjourned 
for the Easter recess until Thursday, April 20. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PAROCHIAL COUNCILS BILL, 

The whole of Wednesday's sitting was occupied 
with a discussion on this bill. 

Lord Sanpon, in moving the second reading, 
dwelt on the necessity for a closer co-operation be- 
tween the clergy and laity in parochial affairs, and 
on the screness and irritation caused by ianovations 
introduced by the clergy without the assent of the 
laity. The importance of this cc-operation, he 
asserted, had been universally acknowledged, though 
he admitted there were differences of opinion as to 
the machinery of his bill, and he proceede i thence to 
show that voluntary councils were not sufficient, and 
that they must have substantial power given them to 
be of use. He explained next the modifications he 


obligatory on every parish, but only on those which 
decide for themselves to have a council—with the 
opportunity of changing their minds every two 
years; and the qualification for a member of the 
Uouncil is to be simply a declaration that the can. 
didate is a communicating member of the Church. 
Further, one quarter of the council is to be nominated 
by the clergyman, and the times of services and 
vestments are withdrawn from the matters with 
which the councils are to. deal. Finally, he pointed 
out that his measure was tentative—that it would 
not interfere with the balance of ecclesiastical parties, 
and that it would engraft the fertile principle of local 
self-government on the Church of England. 

Mr. B. Horz, who led the opposition to the bill, 
did not move a direct negative to it, as he agreed in 


ite principle, lay co-operation, but he objected to im- 
po. 


ng uniform and inelastic legislative provisions on 


every parish, without reference to the variations of 


their local circumstances, and he moved a resolution 
to that effect. The object in view could b3 more 
eff.ctively and more widely carried out by voluntary 
action, which was already rapidly on the increase in 
this direction, and, remarking that in our large 
towns the congregational had taken the place of the 
parochial system, he preferred archidiaconal or dio- 
does an synods to parish councils. He took exception, 
too, to many of the details of the bill. 

Sir H. Setwrin-Isperson approved the principle 
of the bill—lay c»-operation in ecclesiastical matters, 
but took exception to ite machinery, and suggested 
| that it should not be pressed further. 

Mr. D. DALnx Mel was in favour of the bill, but 
objected to the test of communion with the Church, 
which would reintroduce those distinctions and tests 
which it had been the work of the last forty years to 
get ridof. He felt this was something like degradin 
the rite of the Lord’s Supper into a distinction an 
qualification, and putting a power into the hands of 
the incumbent which he could not see he had any 
right to possess. . 

r. Cross was ready to consent to the second 
reading, but urged that it should not be carried 
further, in order that the country might have an 
opportunity of considering it. Hedoubted, however, 
whether Parliament was ready to give these councils 
all the powers asked by the bill, and suggested that 
they should be rather consultative than legislative. 
He believed that one great hindrance to the progress 
of the Church of England, especially in great towns, 
was that laymen eager to do good in promoting 
education and the welfare of the parishioners had 
no legal status or office in the Church, while Non- 
conformists had seized on that element, and in 
populous places made great use of it. 

ir G. Grey took much the same view, and, while 
cordially favouring the admission of the laity toa 
legal share in parish government, as the shortest 
road to bringing the Church into harmony with the 
other institutions of the country, suggested that 
the bill should be referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Newpecate said that parishioners not being 
compelled any longer to contribute to Church-rates, 
pirishioners +howed a certaia slackness, the result of 
which was that the vestries had become lamentably 
weak; and it was necessary that there should be a 
reaffirmation of their positive and representative 
rights in order to revive parochial action throughout 
the country. The Ohurch of England, if it ever 
ceased to be a parochial Church, would no longer be 
an Established Church. 

Mr. Henry Ricuanv: I must pay my humble 
tribute of respect and admiration to the tone and 
spirit which pervaded the speech with which the 
noble lord introduced the subject to the attention of 
the House tone and spirit which seemed to me 
perfect in dealing with a question of this delicate 
nature. I must thank him especially for the manner 
in which he spoke of the Nonconformist bodies of 
this country. I think I may venture, on behalf of 
the Nonconformists, to respond most cordially to at 
least one part of the noble lord’s appeal, and to 
assure him that, so long as the principles we hold 
sacred are not compromised, we are not only willing 
but anxious that the Oharch of England should be 
placed in the best possible position for the discharge 
of her spiritual functions. (Cheer:.) Heaven knows 
there is work 28 for all religious bodies to do, it 
they would effectually cope with the ignoraho:, vice, 
immorality, and practical heathenism which still 
unhappily dishonour this professedly Christian 
country. (Cheers.) Perhaps it may appear to some 
hon. members rather unseemly that a Nonconformist 
should wish to take any part in the discussion of a 
bill which relates to the internal economy and admi- 
nistration of the Church of England. But it is one 
of the conditions—some hon. members may call it 
one of the inconveniences—of the connection between 
the Church and the State that, as every member of 
the State is obliged ta be a member of the Church, 
so it not only gives the right, but may impose it as 
a duty upon Nonconformists, to watch carefully the 
progress of even such a measure as this, in orcer to 
see to it that as they are held to the obligations of 
an Established Church, so they are not deprived by a 
side wind of any righ's that may belong to them in 
the same relation. (Hear, hear.) On this ground 
it is that I have risen to object to one po tion of this 
bill. I refer to that sub-section of o ause 6 which 
says,“ No pene shall be elected a sidesman under 
this Act unless he shall have signed and delivored to 
the incumbent and each of the churchwardens of the 
e at least five days before the day of election, & 

eclaration under his hand that he is a communicant 
member of the Church of England.” Now, 


had made in the bill of last year. It is no longer 


theory of an Established Ohurch is that it is 4 
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National Church, and that it comprehends within its 
le all inhabitants of the country where it exists. 
Tadeed, the hon. member for North Warwickshire 
has just said that the Church of England was the 
Church of all the parishioners. But in the sub-section 
I have cited the rights of Dissenters as parishioners 
are wholly We I do not make this objection 
captiously, or with a view to occasion annoyanow or em- 
barrassment to our friends of the Church of England. 
If Parliament, by passing the bill, were to give 
wer for constituting these parochial councils, the 
instances would be very rare, if indeed they would 
ever occur, in which a Dissenter would desire a seat 
at the council. But still Dissenters, so long as an 
Established Church existed, were bound to protect 
their own legal position, and therefore it is that I 
record my protest against that part of the measure. 
(Hear, ep To the general principle and leading 
provisions of the bill I can have no objection, as by 
giving larger powers to laity in the management of 
Church affairs, it would bring the parochi vern- 
ment of the Church into greater harmony with that 
form of ecclesiastical polity which I prefer, and which 
I believe to be the nearest to the primitive and 
apostolic model, namely the Congregational form of 
Church Government. I have long been * 
that the intelligent and pious members of the Church 
of England, many of whom support it munificentl 
with their purses, and most zealously and energeti- 
cally by their personal exertions, should be content 
to have so little share in the management of matters 
in which they and their families are so vitally in- 
terested. (Hear, hear.) Whether this object oan be 
best attained by legislation may be doubtful. At 
any rate, I think it is a question that must be left to 
the members of the Church of England in this House 
to decide. I hope the day is not far distant when 
the Church of England will throw off her fetters, and 
by withdrawing herself from her subjection to the 
State, will possess and exercise that liberty now 
enjoyed by every other ecclesiastical body, even the 
smallest and humblest in the country, the liberty of 
managing her own affairs by the voice of her own 
sons, instead of being exposed to the necessity, the 
humiliating necessity I must call it, of coming to this 
House, a body composed of men of all religions and 
no religion, and asking us to legislate for it in 
matters relating to its own internal affairs as a 
spiritual institution. (Laughter and cheers.) 


Mr. Harpy objected to the doctrine of the hon. 
member opposite that Nonconformists were members 
of the Church of England ; indeed, they had them- 
selves promoted special legislation on the ground 
that they wore not, and as they no longer contri- 
buted to the support of the Church they ought not to 
be members of her councils, neither ought o a 
to be hampered by their opposition. He did not 
think the principle of election would work well, and 
he alluded to the recent election of a clergyman 
which had been accompanied by drunkenness and 
bribery. In reply to those who alleged that the 
clergy took less interest than formerly in the affairs 
of their parishes, he asserted that in — to 
the decline of their secular influence been the 
increase of their spiritual influence, and that this was 
the explanation of revivals within the Church, and of 
the cordial co-operation of the laity with the clergy. 
Admitting the right of Parliament to interfere in 
anything concerning the temporalities of the Church, 
he objected to interference with its internal discipline, 
and to Parliament enacting that the Church should 
do something in a way different from that in which 
she now did it under the law; for the bill gave 

wers to sidesmen to stop anything beyond the law, 

ut not anything within it, and in that its 
provisions were entirely novel. While admitting the 
right of Parliament to deal with the temporalities of 
the Church, he claimed for her liberty to ate 
her own internal affairs, or at least that she should 
have the initiative, and should not have changes 
thrust upon her. He held out a hope, too, that in a 
short time a scheme for securing lay co-operation 
would be matured within the Church herself, through 
diocesan synods and similar m on 
to discuss the details of the measure, he dwelt on its 
one-sidedness towards the clergy, particularly iu 
regard to the right of appeal, and on the whole con- 
cluded that cle en would be more effectually 
controlled by public opinion and the law than by 

ial councils, 

Mr. Ratunons, as a Ohurchman through his 

‘better half” —/( ht the lai —— 
u the 


religion he would op- 
hands of 


—thoug 
neglected their share of at ie Church. 
interests of the Church and of 


to the Church of Kugland — religious body. In 
former days persecution was a stimulus to zeal, — 
now, considering the mass of misery,’ crime, and 
irreligion around us, it woald be well to substitute 
— _ stimulus competition in good works. (Hear, 
ear. 
Mr. Buxton objected to the bill because it would 
transfer to individual parishes the power of legis- 
lating for the Church of England within their limits. 
It should not be forgotten that the Church of Eng- 
land was under the control of the State, and he 
could not perceive that the parochial councils pro- 
posed to be established by the bill could have anything 


to do except to upon those liberties which 
the nation had ted to the clergy. Such a power 
would be in hands wholly unfit to exercise it, 


for, as a rule, the laity were not so liberal and un- 
pacers as to allow a clergyman to deviate a single 

h from the old routine—(Hear, hear)—conse- 
quently, a cl might be seriously 2 
and deprived of such freedom as he might fairly 


a 


Y | approach to homogeneity. (Hear, heme.) 


claim by these parochial councils, which would sit in 


judgment on his acts. He believed it would be a 
good thing to sweep away Convocation, which, after 
all, was nothing more than a debating society, and 
which had displayed an amount of bigotry un- 

ualled in this country in modern times, an‘ to sub- 
stitute for it a real representative Church assembly, 
in which the laity should have their due influence, 
but no legislative power, without the express sanction 
of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. H. Smrru supported the principle of the 
bill, and wished to refer its details to a select com- 
mittee, 

Mr. ILL wORTR, as a Nonconformist, said that 
any institution which was sustained by national 
property must submit to the control of Parliament 
and to the interference of the representatives of the 
various constituencies in the House of Commons. 
Dissenters must go on until the country arrived at 
the conclusion that the Episcopalian body ought to 
have handed over to it by Parliament the entire 
management of its own affairs. Hon. gentlemen who 
advocated the system of councils urged in its favour 
that homogeneity was a necessity, but he thought 
that with these councils there could not be any 
Though 
not a State-OChurchman himself, he not the 
slightest antagonism to the Establishment. It was 
solely its uliar relation to the State that 
he objoo to, and after the cause of that 
objection were removed, it would not be to him 
a matter of the slightest regret if every indi- 
Timite of the Eplscopaliaa body. He suggsated to the 
imits of the Ep nbody. Hes 0 
noble lord that the nag ange | provided by the bill 
would fail in attaining the objeot he had in view. 
The noble lord would not indeed find anything cap- 
tious or unworthy in the conduct of the Noncon- 
furmists, but the fact was that the majority of the 
people in this country were neither Nonconformists 
nor earnest E ians. uently, he feared 
lest, under the provisions of the bill, the counoils 
should not be elected by earnest religious men, and 
lest the clergymen might be compelled to work with 
a body altogether inimical to religion. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir O. AppErtey said that the support so generally 
given to the bill by the Nonconformists was no doubt 
owing to the fact that it tended to popularise the 
services of the Church, and to carry out the principle 
of con tionalism, which, as had been remarked 
was the original principle of the Church. He wished 
the Church to have that element of 8 in the 
conduct of its own services. Even his right hon. 
friend the member for the University of Oxford, 
although he had made a powerful against th- 
bill, approved its principles, while affirming the in · 
opportuneness of bringing it forward at the present 
time. Parochial councils had been successfully 
tried on the voluntary principle in many parts of 
the country, and therefore the House had a good 
means of judging of the probable working of the 
measure. 

Mr. Kwatcusuti-Hvucrssen said that, as long as 
the council was voluntary, no doubt it was an assist» 
ing council; but, if it were invested with legal 
powers, he feared it would frequently be desirous of 
controlling rather than of the clergyman. 
(Hear, hear.) The tendency of a parochial council 
would be to magnify every little difficulty. He 
highly approved the suggestion of the hon, and 
learned member for Lancashire (Mr. Cross) that the 
. 

„in order 8 might have 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion upon it. 
r. GLapstong, who disclaimed — 
half of the Government, with pretty nearly 
all the previous speakers, that the laity should have 
wers in the ent of i 


an rere 

balance would have to be 

practical in the shaping of a 

Gladstone to dilate on his objections to the machinery 
co 


of this bill. The statement that the 
be of Ohurchmen only because none 
Churchmen were concerned in their decisions was 


few 
the incumbent of the parish, the only 
the parishionors without disti 
as a constituency, the manner in which th 
was conducted was positively scandalou 
Another point for consideration was that, in a great 
number of cases, the church of the parish had only 
recently become so by the course of modern legisla- 
tion. He referred to cases in which the church had 
been built by voluntary effort, was absolutely with | 
out endowment, and was'to all intents and purposes 
a voluntary con tional church, so that it was 
exempt from that rule which the hon. member for. 
Merthyr (Mr. H. Richard) had laid down in the 
course of his able He was not 
deny the principle laid down by the hon. member, 
that when there was public and national „it 
was impossible to exclude national control; but in 
the cases to which he referred the laity of the parish 
was a fiction, there had been such a body 
te vote the Ohurch-rate and 


He 
regretted communi- { 
cant as descriptive of the qualification for councillor, 

it was was 


with the national Church but sympathy and uniformit 
of conduct; and the residenta in the parish wo 
as much connected with 1 church 500 miles away 
as with their own. Would it be well under these 
circumstances to give a purely artificial character to 
such a body of persons, pees them to regulate 
the conduct of a Church Service about which they 
did not care a rush, and in which they had never 
taken ? The hon. member for Merthyr com- 
lained of a total neglect of the claims of Noncon- 

ormists, and gave some indication of the way in 
which he would recognise them. These were some 
of the difficulties with which Parliament was met at 
the threshold of the question. He was very doubtful 
of the wisdom of giving too much power of inter- 
ference to the laity in all matters relating to services, 
urging that it was to the zeal of the clergy, and not 
to the laity, that we owed the revival from the cold 
and lifeless services of former days. The case, how- 
ever, was not one of primary necessity, and he sug- 

gested that the bill, after being read a second time, 
might be postponed for Ar 
Lord Sanpon being unwilling to press matters of 

such grave importance unduly, readily assented to 
the proposal of the Prime Minister that the bill be 
read a second time—(‘‘ No, no,” and Opposition 
cheers)—on the pg yp - that all the House 
was pl to was the acknowledgment of the 
right of the laity to a share in the management of 
the affairs of their own parish. 

The bill was then read a second time, with the 
understanding that it will not be carried further this 
year, 

The Coroners Bill was withdrawn, and the Bank 
— and Mutiny Bills passed through oom · 
m 


The House adjourned at twenty minutes to six 
o'clock. 


— 


On Thursday a good deal of interest was excited 
by the appearance of Mr. M‘Laren and Mr. Oandlish 
at the door of the House, carrying between them 
what appeared to bea bale of merchandise. They 
came down the House with it, amid encouraging 
„Hear, hears,” and d ted it on the floor at the 
end of the table. Mr. M'Lansw then to 
the place usually occupied by him, and said this was 
a petition against the Con us Diseases Act, 

ed by 250, 288 women, resident in 134 boroughs, 

and other in the United Kingdom. 

It stated, that in the opinion of the petitioners this 

Act was immoral, and subversive 7 ager = 

security hitherto 1 fe 5 women equally with 
Act. 8 


men, and th e total and uncondi- 
tional repeal of the 


Amid ironical cheers and counter cheers, Mr. 
— * Simon gave notice that he would on an 
y day after N move the following reso- 
lution :—“ That the right of the House of Lords 
to reject dille which have been several times 
by this House is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of our representative „e source of public 
grievance, and a danger to the stability of our insti- 
tutions, aud ought to he limited.” 

Mr. Oanpwett, in answer to Lord Garlies, said it 
was intended that the Irish Militia and that portion 
of the English who were to go into the large camp. 
of instruction to be held in the autumn, 
should have an tional week of annual drill. 


THE BLACK SEA OCOONFSRENCE. 


The orders having been ed on the motion of 
Mr. Grabs rox, Sir O. Drrxz brought on his resolu- 


tion in regard to the Conference :— 

That this H regrets that "s Govern 
accepted a „ „441 8 
Se e Nm, e boos fa 
before Parliament.“ 0 * 


nothing and ob- 

tained all they wanted. No doubt there was the 

protocol about the faith of treaties ; but Russia was 

ready to sign any number of protocols or declarations 

necessary to her ends, for they could always be 
While the Conference 


Tuckey fale rod boldly in o8 footsteps, and 

ur ow our 

flinch at all. Again, a to the argume 

were obliged to act as we did in order to preserve 

on of neutrals in to the French war, 

Sir O. Dilke asserted that our attempt at 13 
n on October 17 at St. Petersburg seemed to ha ve 
voked that very circular upon which it was after 

“wards proposed that this country should go into a 

Conference, where we should have to swallow the in- 


to | sult to our dignity. He blamed our Government for 


having gone out of their way to give Russia a success 
which was not merely a diplomatic advantage, but 
also a conquest over international principles and a 
triumph over public order. He did not say that 
withdrawal of the circular should have been insisted 
u because all that became 


churchwardens. Churchwardens, indeed, had not been 
elected; there was nothingt connect such churches 


to have stood upon 
opinion. We ought to have regarded the circular as 
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n empty threat until times had changed and war 
had po and then we should have been able to 
consider whether the conditions under which Russia 
was placed ought to be maintained. In his opinion 
a firm attitude would have compelled Russia to fall 
back ; yor none knew better than Russian statesmen 
that that country was colossal only in siza, and not 
in power. Sir Charles mentioned incidentally that 
personally he was not in favour of fighting for the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea. Mr. S. Beaumont 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. NxLAxps moved an amendment approving the 
conduct of the Government as consistent with the 
honour and interests of this country, and calculated 
to promote the maintenance of the peace of Europe, 
The neutralisation of the Black Sea was not, he 
argued, the gist of the Treaty of 1856, and could not 
have been permanently maintained. It was wiser 
therefore, to arrange the question amicably, an 
thus remove a chronic danger to the peace of Europe. 
It could not be denied that the repudiation of the 
clause by Russia was a blow to the validity of 
treaties. But this was not the first blow that had 
been dealt at these obligations, for the Treaty of 
Vienna had been torn into shreds, and every great 
Power by whom it had been signed had been parties 
to its infraction. Nor was it deemed necessary to 
go to war when the Schleswig-Holstein treaty was 
violated. Mr. Mill has said truly that treaties were 
not meant to be eternal, and were usually of a most 
evanescentcharacter. The first duty of the Govern- 
ment of this country was not to Denmark, Belgium, 
Turkey, or any other foreign State, but to the thirty 
millions of population immediately under its care, 
and the many more millions in distant lands whose 
interests it affected. If, under present circumstances, 
our Government now asked for largely increased 
votes for the army and navy, he shuddered to think 
what would have happened bad they rashly rejected 
the proposal of a Conference.and entailed on the pre- 
sent as well as on succeeding generations a heritage 
of difficulty and disaster. Mr. Muntz seconded the 
amendment. 


In the course of the discussion, Mr. R. N. Fowier 
could neither blame the Government for their 
general policy on this matter nor approve all the 
steps they had taken. Mr. Gotpsmip, blaming the 
Government, maintained that we ought to carry out 
any treaties into which we had entered, but take 
care never to enter into uny treaties again. Mr. 
Gitrin supported the Government. Lord Jonx 
MANNERS ex the pain and surprise with which 
he had read the despatches and discovered how com- 

etely we had thrown away all the advantages we 

gained by a costly war. In his opinion the new 
arrangements were a menace to peaee, and, quoting 
Mr. Goschen’s reference to Russian designs as a 
reason for building more ships, he remarked that if 
this was the first-fruit of the very peaceful solution 
of the Black Sea difficulty, those who advocated 
ce at almost any price could not say much in 
vour of the substituted conditions. Sir R. Pest, 
condemning the flimsy pretexts on which Prince 
Gortechakoff had broken through a solemn en- 
gagement, culogised the tact and discretion dis- 
played throughout the affair by Lord Granville. 


The hon. baronet has said that the result of the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government will not be peace. (Hear, 
hear.) What will it be if it is not peace? I say that 
that result would to my mind have justified the adoption 
of almost any means for its attainment short of the loss 
of the character of England. (Hear, hear.) And when 
I see that it has been accomplished in the manner it has 
been, I think it reflects not only honour on this country, 
but the utmost oredit on the judgment, the discretion, 
and the ability of our Foreign Secretary. (Cheers.) 
Does the hon, baronet want us to go to war for Turkey, 
because, after all, finding fault with the Government in 
this matter means that? (No.) Haven’t we had 
enough of “ blood and iron” during the last six 
months? R hear.) Haven't we had enough of 


the miseries and horrors of war? Haven't we seen the 
power and prestiye of a nation of 40,000,000 people 
shattered destroyed in that brief period? Haven't 


we seen whole provinces wasted, of which I may say in 
the touching words of Longfellow : — : 
There is no fireside howsoe’er defended but hath one vacant 


The air le full of farewells to the dying and mournings for the 
d . 

The I of Rachel for her children crying will not be oom - 
fo 


(Cheers.) That isa true picture of the state of things 
in those rava and lated provinces: and is not 
that sufficient for atime? Two great events during the 
last few months have been threatening the peace o 
Europe—the one in the far East, the other in the West. 
In the West the house next door to us, so to say, has 
been burning, without any attempt, rightly or wrongly 
II do not now enter into that question—without avy 
attempt on the part of Her Matesty’s Government to 
quench the conflagration or to succour its victims. But 
us regards the far Kast, I ask is there anyone 80 blind 
to the real interests of this country as to wish to see it 

in involved in a distant strife, far away from the 
chief seat of our power and the centre of our resources? 
Is there, I azk, anyone so blind to the real interests of 
this country as to wish to see us again involved in a 
distunt strife in support of that tumbie-down, crazy, old 
building on the Bosphorus—(cheers and a laugh)—for 
the seat of that Government which for many generations 
has been not only a scandal to civilisation, but, from its 
very weakness, a source danger to the peace of 
Europe? (Hear, hear.) Sir, of the Eastern question I 
think we have had enough. 

After some remarks from Mr. O. Datrymp.e in 
support of the motion, Lord Ex TRI D briefly replied 
on f of the Government. He contended that 
the Government had taken the only statesmanlike 


course open to them, and that the result of the Con- 
ference had not endangered but improved the position 
of Turkey. Instead of rushing into war single- 


banded, the Government had contributed to the es- 


caustic remarks, protesting against being brought 


tablishment of the peace of the Levant on asure and 
a more trustworthy foundation. 

Mr. Orway, being unable from indisposition to 
speak, moved the adjournment of the debate, but this 
was resisted by Mr. GLAbsroxk, who also refused to 
allow Sir C. Dilke to withdraw his motion. Mr. 
Ryvanps having withdrawn his amendment, the re- 
solution was than negatived without a division. Mr. 
B. OsnonxE pointed the moral of the debate in some 


down by a sham and a pretence” to “ preside at 
the flogging of a dead horse,” and warning aspiring 
young metropolitan members who came down full of 
patriotic ardour not to bolt at the first check with 
their tails between their legs. 


The, House then went into committee on the Trades 
Unions Bill, and the second, or criminal, part of the 
bill 51 considered. The House adjozrned at two 
o'clock. 


On Friday, in reply to Mr. Hardy, Mr. CanDbw ELI. 
stated that the provisions of the bill in regard to 
indemnity to officers on the abolition of purchase 
would, he hcped, be found to be so liberal that the 
House would at once be disposed to assent to them 
without the interposition of the delay which would 
be caused by the appointment of a select committee. 


for the welfare of those particular nations which we 
know to be so deat to the hearts of the people\ of 
England.’’ \ 

The motion was then withdrawn. „ 

In the course of a conversation among the legal 
members of the House on the acquittal of Mrs. 
Torpey, Mr. O. Morgan, Mr. Straight, and Mr, 
Jessel urged that the presumption of law which in 
certain cases exempted married women from respon- 
sibility for their own criminal acts should be 
abolished. The ArronxkT- GENERAL endorsed this 
view, while Mr. M. Cuampers and Dr. Batt 
doubted the expediency of muking any change in the 
law. | 

In Committee of Supply, two votes on account 
were agreed to—(70,000/. Post Office and 1,780,000/. 
Civil Service Estimates)—but not without a protest 
against the practice of taking credit votes. In this 
debate, both the Mr. Bentincxs took conspicuous 
parts, each after his own manner, resisting the con- 
trolling influence of the two front benches above 
the gang way.“ Mr. G. Bentinck carried his hostility 
so far as to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
why those benches are wider and have higher backs 
than any others in the House. Mr. AyRTON was not 
able to give any very definite answer to the question ; 
but merely suggested that perhaps as the members of 
the Government are compelled to sit in the House 


In reply to Sir C. Adderley, Mr. Kyatcunsutt- 
Hucessen said that the Windward and Leeward 
Islands had agreed upon a scheme of federation, and 
a measure to enable the scheme to be carried out 
would soon be introduced by his noble friend the 
Secretary of the Colonies. 

Mr. Monsttt said he feared he could not introduce 
his new Postal Facilities Bill till after Easter. 


THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


On the motion for going into committee of supply, 
Mr. B. Cochrane moved a resolution calling upon 
the Government, in the interest of the future tran- 
quillity of Europe, to use their good offices before the 
negotiations for peace are finally closed, to obtain 
from the Imperial Government of Germany some 
mitigation of the severity of the conditions imposed 
upon France; and the motion was seconded by Sir 

. Hoarz. Both mover and seconder complained 
that throughout the war we had displayed a want 
of sympathy with France, and urged the Ministry 
to the adoption of the course which they recom- 
mended by the argument that it would afford a 
means of winning back to us the feeling of an old 
ally, and preventing our finding ourselves at some 
future time entirely isolated in Europe. 


Mr. GLApsTONE justified the course followed by the 
Governufent. There was never a time when this 
policy had received more general assent and ap- 
proval, or when its results had been less likely to 
alienate from us the sympathies of the civilised world. 
At the outset, no doubt, they thought France in the 
wrong, but they never c to sympathise with her 
or forgot the long and friendly alliance between the 
two countries. On the other hand, while inspired 
by the most friendly sentiments towards Germany, 
we had not an agreeable recollection of the Danish 
question, and the disclosures as to the Benedetti 
treaty raised a cloud between us and both the 
Belligerents, and made wariness our predominant 
feeling. As to an alliance between Austria, Italy, 
and France having been interrupted through our 
influence, he did not believe such an alliance ever 
existed. The Government certainly had advised 
Austria to be neutral, but that was because they 
knew that the first indication of a decisive kind of 
any intention to assist France would bring Russia 
into the field on the side of Germany. Denmark, 
too, would only have jeopardised her own indepen- 
dence by interfering in such a matter. On the sur- 
render of Paris the Government had to consider what 
they could do, and first whether they could reckon 
on the co-operation of the other Powers. They 
found that no united action by the powers of Europe 
could be secured for the pu either of modiating 
or of using good offices, or of intervening’ or even of 
examining jointly any overture which France might 
make with a view to a mitigation of the terms of 
peace. The effect of this was that they were reduced 
to entirely isolated action—there being rather a dis- 
advantuge than otherwise in partial combination— 
and as regards isolated action, they did all that 
was in their power, and without the loss of a 
om ae momen}. It was not until the French 
ambassador arrived here on February 24 that our 


independent intervention was requested. The 


Cabinet met at half an hour's notice, and next day a 
despatch was sent to Berlin, which was telegraphed 
to Mr. Odo Russell and communicated to Count 
Bernstorff. = some accident, which he did not 
attempt to explain, the telegram was twenty-seven 
hours in reaching Mr. Odo Russell, though its pur- 
port was conveyed long before to Count Bismark by 
Count Bernstorff ; and the very next day, before Mr. 
Russell could take any step, the preliminaries of peace 
were signed. To that communication they never re- 
ceived any answer, and he should not be warranted 
in taking credit for the reduction of the indemnity 
from six to five milliards. All the Government could 
take credit for was that they did what they could, 
and they were not answerable for the result. They 
had disdained to curry favour with the conquering 
Power, but they were willing to forget altogether the 
heated language and threats which the Germans had 
used against us in the excitement of the conflict. 
„We have,”’ Mr. Gladstone added, no resentments, 
no separate objects, no selfish interests, no partialities. 
We shall not fail, should an opportunity occur, for 
want of vigilance, for want of deep, earnest, and 
cordial interest in those nations, to use the friendly 
influence of this country for purposes of the general 


good and the peace and tranquillity of Europe, and 


longer than others, it had been thought right to give 
them extra accommodation, and that out of courtesy — 
similar conveniences had been extended to the leaders 
of the Opposition. Mr. Bentinck retorted that 
Ministers being paid ought to be prepared to sit 
upon anything that might be forthcoming ; and Mr. 
Grabs rox replied with a humorous suggestion that 
the member for Norfolk had conceived a plot to de- 
stroy the independence of the two front benches 
below the gangway, and assimilate them to the 
corrupt and wicked seats above; and a recommenda- 
tion that he should either cultivate a Spartan sim- 
| plicity on his own part, or extend his sympathy to 
| the occupants of other benches besides that which he 
himself ‘‘ graced and adorned.” At the close of this 
8 the vote was agreed to, and the House re- 
sumed. 


The Prayer-book (Table of Lessons) Bill was read 
a second time with the understanding that the dis- 
cussion will be taken on the next stage. The Bur k 
Holidays Bill was read a third time and passed, 
Scotland being excluded. 

On the motion of Mr. WuitweE tt, a select com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the expediency 
of establishing tribunale of commerce, and the House 
adjourned at eleven o’clock. 


ry On Monday Mr. Cuantey gave notice of the 
fullowing amendment to Serjeant Simon’s motion 
respecting the House of Lords: — That the uttacks 
| made in this House upon the House of Lords for the 
independent exercise of its undoubted right of reject- 
ing bills passed by this House are unstutesmaulike 
and unconstitutiorul, and ought to be discontinued.” 
(A laugh.) 


| 


THE BALLOT. 


The second reading of the Ballot Bill was pre- 
ceded by a brief conversation, which turned chiefly 
on the postponement of the debate to the next stage, 
and had but little regard to the principle of the 
measure. Mr. Libp LL and Colonel BartrEeLot were 
very vehement in their objections to the haste of the 
Government. Mr. Forster declined at present to 
discuss the principle of the measure, but in regard to 
Mr. Liddell's remark, he poiuted out that the bill 
merely affected electoral machinery, and did not, 
therefore, alter the electoral body. As, to the arrange- 
ment, it had been made to suit the convenience of 
both sides. Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Newdegate, 
Mr. Bentinck, and Sir J. Elphinstone joined in reite- 
rating the protest against the course pursued by the 
Government, and the latter declered that they 
would use every form of the House to obstruct the 
progress of the measure, adding their belief that a 
dissolution ought inevitably to follow its passage. 
Mr. Bovveriz made a few remarks, and Mr. GTAp- 
STONE defended the convenience of the arrangement, 
and pleasantly assured the House that there was)no 
contemplation of a dissolution. The bill was then 
read a second time. | 


REFORM OF THE LICENSING ACTS. 

In Committee of the whole House, 

Mr. Bruce brought in his Licensing Bill. Ho 
commenced by stating certain defects in the present 
system, which it was necessary to cure—viz., that 
more licences are granted than are necersary, and 
the mode of issuing them is unsatisfactory ; there is 
no security for the orderly management of public- 
houses, nor for the prevention of adulteration, and 
that the hours of opening are too long. And the 
remedy would proceed on these two principles, that 
the public have a right to have a sufficient number 
of respectably conducted refreshment-houses open, 
and that all vested interests shall be fairly con- 
sidered. Dealing first with consumption “ off the 
premises, Mr. Bruce stated that the change in the 
law with regard to them would be very slight, 
chiefly consisting of an abolition of the Table Beer 
Licence, and the requiring of a justice’s certificate 
previous to the Excise licence in every case except 
that of wholesale dealers and wine licences. Then, 
passing to the larger class, houses for consumption 
on the premises, he dealt with hem under two heads 
—the settlement of the nomber of licences to be 
issued, and the distribution of them. And undr 
the first head, after discussing at considerable length 
the various systems of control tried or sug- 
geste l, the magisterial system, free trade, 
popular control, Ko. (and incidentally condemn- 
(ing unreservedly Sir W. Lawson’s Permissive 
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itory Bill as certain to lead to illicit traffic), | 
* stated that the existing districts will be 
considerably subdivided, and that it will be left to 
the local magistrates in the first instance to decide in 
each district, without appeal, how many licences 
shall be allowed. But if they go beyond a certain 
proportion to the population, the ratepayers may 
challenge their decision and demand a poll. Up to 
that standard the magistrates have absolute power, 
and the ratepayers have no initiative to increase the 
number of houses, but only a veto. After the num- 
ber for each district is settled, the magistrates’ certi- 
ficates will be distributed by putting them up to the 
highest bidder by public tender. One man may pur- 
chase all the licences of a district, but the magistrates 
will have power to inspect the houses and to inquire 
into the fitness of the men placed in these houses as 
managers. The certificates will only be for a certain 
—— „liable to revocation; and the Excise licences 
which are to follow on them will be of two sorte—a 
general licence corresponding to the present publi- 
can’s licence, and a limited licence corresponding to 
the beer licence; and there will also be a special de- 
scription of licences issued for hotels and eating-houses. 
Mr. Bruce next dealt with what he described as the 
difficult and complicated questign of existing licences, 
and, after examining the variou} suggestions offered 
for buying out the sort of v interests created 
under the present system, h a ed to solve the 
difficulty by giving existi olders a ten years 
tenure, on the payment of a licence rent, at the end 
of which the licences will cease, but the holders will 
have a prior right if any of them are renewed. As to 
the hours of closing, the bill proposes to equalise 
ublic and beer houses, and to close all at midnight 
in London, at eleven in the country towns, and ten 
in the rural diatricts, but with power to the magis- 
trates, with the consent of the ratepayers, to shorten 
that time by one hour, The opening hour is to be 
seven o’clock in the morning, with special arrange- 
ments for districts where there are markets and the 
like cases. The hours on Sanday will be from one 
to three and from seven to nineo’clock. In explain- 
sng next the penal clauses of the bill, Mr. Bruce laid 
t stress on a proposal that all the penalties shall 
endorsed on the back of the licence, and if they 
amount to 65/. in three years, or 1001. in five years, 
the licence will be forfeited—the disability to attach 
not only to the house but to the manager. A 
traveller is defined as a person five miles from his 
home; the fine for drunkenness is raised to 20s., or 
imprisonment with hard labour, with heavier punish- 
ment for, persons in charge of horses, steam-engines, 
ur dangerous weapons. The penalties against adul- 
teration are very severe—heavy fines with imprison- 
ment, ending in forfeiture of the licence; and the 
130,0007. a year which Mr. Bruce expects to get from 
the sale of licences and the licence rents is to be ap- 
plied in maintaining a special force of inspectors, 
who will be empowered to visit the publio-houses all 
over the country, to take samples of the liquor sold, 
and to have them analysed. By depriving the ill- 
conducted houses of these and similar means of illicit 
ins, Mr. Bruce calculated there would be a rapid 
iminution in the number of licences, and he antici- 
ated generally from the bill that the traffic would 
ted in a more orderly and respectable man - 
ner than had ever been known. ü 
A short discussion followed the exposition of the 
bill, in the course of which Sir W. Lawson expressed 
the readiness of himself and his friends to assist in 
the amendment of the licensing system, though they 
had no faith in it, and would continue to agitate for 
the sole remedy for the present state of 1 
Permissive Prohibitory Bill. Sir H. S WIxX- I N 
acknowl that the bill boldly Breppled with the 
subject, and especially approved the blow struck at 
adulteration and the new hours of closing. Mr. 
Locks rejoiced that the Home Secretary had not 
taken up with — — — ce pet the 2 
Kingdom ,Alliance, ndicated various po in 
which he “held that existing interests were hardly 
dealt with. Mr. Alderman Lawrence took the same 
view, contending that the bill would create a great 
monopoly, Mr. E. Smrrx was disappointed that a 
more vigorous effort had not been made to put down 
drunkenness, and Mr. M’Largndoubted whether the 
bill would diminish the number of public-houses. On 
the other hand, Mr. Straicut the substitu- 
tion of independent inspectors for ordinary police 
su sion, and Mr. R. Fowirn expected that the 
bill would check intemperance. Colonel Beresford, 
Mr. Rylands, Mr. T. Ohambere, and Mr, Eyxxn aleo 
made some o ions. 
(Continued on page 381.) 
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BaBy-FARMING.—A deputation waited upon Mr. 
Stansfeld on Friday to urge upon his consideration 
the principles of the measure now before the House 
of Commons relative to baby-farming. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, M. P., introduced the deputation, and Mr. 
Ernest Hart explained the objects sought by the pro- 
moters of the bill, namely, that there shall be regis- 
tration of the wo nen who take infants in to nurse, 
supervision of their “homes,” and other provisions 
intended as guards agairist the abuses found to exist 
in baby-farms. Dr. Brower and other gentlemen 
having spoken, Mr. Stansfeld pointed out that there 
were grave objections to the very extensive system 
of registration and supervision involved in the 
licensing of nurses, and in making the system ap- 
plicable to all women who took children to nurse, 
in order to prevent abutes by bad women. After 
some further conversation, the deputation asked for 
the support of the Government in their desire to 
refer the bill to a select committee, and Mr. Stans- 

— agreed to support the application before his col- 
gues. 


Postscript. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE INSURGENTS 
BEFORE PARIS. 


(From the Times Special Correspondent.) 


VERSAILLES, April 4. 

The fighting was vot renewed this morning, 
although a few musket shots were heard at the ad- 
vanced poste. Chatillon is still ocoupied by the 
National Guard to the number of 10,000. 

It is confirmed that 15,000 insurgents are cut off 
aud made prisoners. A great number have been 
killed and wounded by the bursting of shells. 

Paris is in consternation. A pacific demonstra- 
tion of women has been held in the Place de la Con- 
corde. , 

7 2.55 p.m. 

The operations of yesterday were terminated this 


‘morning with the greatest vigour. The troops had 


remained before the redoubt of Chatillon, where 
considerable works had been formed to resist the 
Prussians. At five o’clock in the morning the 
Deroja Brigade and the division of General Pelle 
were in front of this work. Two batteries of twelve 
guns were ordered to extinguish its fire. The troops 


in their zeal did not wait until the batteries had ac: | 


complished this task, but carried the redoubt with a 
rush. Some of them were wounded, and they 
made 1,600 prisoners. Two generals improvised b 


the insurgents, one named Henry, the other Duval, 
were taken. | | 


The cavalry who escorted the prisoners had the 


greatest trouble in entering Versailles to protect 
them from popular irritation. Never have dema- 
gogues presented more ignoble countenances. 

The army continued its march on Chatillon and 
Clamart. The brave General Pelle, one of the best 
officers of the army, was wounded in the thigh by 
the explosion of a shell. 

AFTERNOON. 

This morning, at half-past five o'clock, the troops 
encamped in the positions about Mendon attacked 
the insurgent position on the height of Chatillon and 
carried the redoubt there at the point of the bayonet. 
It was armed with mitraillenses. Two hundred 
prisoners were made by the troops. Afterwards the 
insurgents renewed the combat from behind walls at 
the rear of the redoubt, but by half-past eight 
o’clock they were driven out and retired in disorder. 
General Pelle retains his positions. The prisoners 
have been brought into Versailles and marched to 
prison. They were 1 by mounted Chasseurs 
and Gendarmes, and escorted by a strong body of 
infantry. The people rushed in crowds to see them, 


and seemed much delighted at the success of the 
movement. 


(From the Daily Telegraph.) 
VERSAILLES, Tuesday, April 4 (Noon). 

The result of yesterday's combats under Mont 
Valérien on the one hand, and on the heights at 
Meudon on the other, has been a complete and de- 
cisive victory of the Government troops. Nothing 
could be more steady, loyal, and generally admirable 
than the conduct of the soldiers. Many of their 
pet cannon were captured from the insurgent forces, 
and upwards of three thousand prisoners are asserted 
to have beea made. 

Gustave Flourens was killed on the right attack, 
which he assisted in directing. His body has been 
brought here. 

The success of yesterday has been energetically 
followed up this morning. The forces of the Go- 
vernment advanced on the plateau of Chatillon, and, 
with very small loss, captured the redoubt, which 
hitherto the insurgents have held. Whenever the 
soldiers of the Commune came under fire they be- 
haved like cowards. Every man wearing the uniform 
of the regular army who was captared in the ranks 
of the Communists was straightway shot without 
the slightest mercy. The troops of the Government, 
indeed, were perfectly ferocious against the traitors 
and rebels. 

I learn from a trustworthy source on the German 
side, that the First Prussian Army Oorps has re- 
ceived orders to hold itself in readiness for marching 


upon Paris immediately on notice to that effect being 
given 


Paris, Tuesday (Noon). 

The events of the last few days have brought the 
feelings of alarm already —e to aclimax. Both 
strangers and inhabitants are r g in hottest haste 
from the capital. 5 

At break of day this morning the Versailles troops 
attacked the oubt of Chatillon. The Govern- 
ment forces advanced, the but-end of their rifles 
in the air. The Communists, beforehand expectant 
of defection on the part of the Line, joyfally inter- 
preted this as the confirmation of their bopes. With- 
out fear they saw the Government troops coming 
onwards; they even advanced to meet fhem. They 
were terribly undeceived. Allowed toa h un- 
assailed, the Government troops took full advantage 
of their closeness to the insurgents. In a moment 
they raised their guns, and sent a volley into the 
ranks of the Communists. The fire, comi 
so short a distance, was, of course, terribly effective; 
the advancing National Guards, in stup faction, turned 
back — de t quickly followed by the Govern- 
ment troops, who, after a brief but brisk engagement, 
succeeded in ta the redoubt. In some of the 
positions around the Communists still retain their 
ground. Skirmishes between the infantry are fre- 
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nent, and an artillery contest is going on between 

orts Issy and Vanvres, and the redoubt at Chatillon. 
Shells are falling fast round Issy. Thé Guards havo 
stood the fire well. 

Assi has been arrested, and is now a prisoner in 
the Conciergerie. Delesclüze, Cournet, and Vor- 
morel have been appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee, in place of Duval, Bergeret, and Eudes, en- 
gaged in military operations outside. The appoint- 
ment of General Cluseret to the administration of the 
War Department is confirmed. 

The excitement is still intense. The streets main- 
tain their crowded @ppearance. National Guards are 
returning to the city from the action outside in twos 
and threes. They look fatigued and dispirited. The 
omnibuses are_filled with Guards without arms or 
knapsacke. Several women accompanied their hus- 
bands to the battle, and are now entering the city 
with the men, many of them wounded. 

M. Thiers, in a despatch to the prefects, says that 
the attitude of the upon w defection the 
insurgents counted as their only hope, was beyond 
all praise, the men being fall of enthusiasm. 

M. Thiers declared in the Assembly on Monda 
that the ringleaders of the rebellion would be dealt 
with severely, but that their dupes would be treated 
leniently. 

Marseilles has been recaptured by the regular 
troops, the Prefecture stormed, and a large number 
of insurgents killed, wounded, or arrested. 

It is stated that the entry of Luxembourg into the 


German Confederation as an independent State will 
soon take place. 


YESTERDAY’S PARLIAMENT. 


The House of Commons met at two o'clock yester- 
day afternoon ; and, after the Ballot Bill had been 
assed through committee pro forma, and leave had 
— given to bring in the Licensing Bill, the de- 
bate on the second reading of the Inclosure Law 
Amendment was resumed by Mr. Fawerrr, who 
laid it down as a principle that it was desirable to 
restrain rather than to encourage the inclosure of 
commons, and complained that the proportion of one- 
‘tenth which the measure reserved for allotment or 
recreation grounds was wholly insufficient, Several 
honourable members on both sides of the House ex- 
ressed a desire that there should be further inquiry 
fore the House was committed to fresh legislation 
* this subject; and in deference to their opinions 
r. LEFEVRE, who had charge of the bill, consented 
to refer it to a select committee, as by 
Colonel Barttelot.. The Trades Union Bill and 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Masters and 
Workmen) Bill, were reported. In the latter bill 
Mr. A. Herneat moved the substitution of a new 
clause for Section 3, limiting the offences for which 
workmen should be liable to punishment, and ex- 
cluding that of 8 following”; but omit- 
ting to challenge the decision of the Speaker at the 
roper time, he was precluded from dividing the 
ouse upon his proposal, Mr. Mir asked the 
House to give the magistrates power to fine or im- 
prison offenders, instead of limiting them to a power 
of imprisonment; but the amendment was opposed 
by the Government, and he did not press it to a 
division. The worde masters and workmen ” were, 
on the proposal of Mr. WinrersoTHam, omitted from 
the title of the measure, and the bills were ordered 
to be read a third time. Mr. Goschen obtained leave 
to introduce his bills relating to Local Government 
and Taxation, and after some other business had 
been disposed of, the House adjourned till the 17th 
for the Easter holidays. 


— 


INDIGNATION MEETING AGAINST THR HovsE or 
Lorps.—Last evening Mr. Thomas Chambers, M.P., 
Common Serjeant of the City of London, presided 
over a crowded meeting at St. James's Hall, at which 
resolutions were carried protesting against the un- 
constitutional action of the Peers in rejecting mea- 
sures repeatedly passed by the representatives of tho 
people in the House of Commons, and demanding the 
removal of the prelates from the House of Lords. 
The meeting was called with especial reference to tho 
course taken by the Lords on the Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, and the tone of the 

es was of a very earnest and decided character. 
ut the meeting was very disorderly. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY, 
Transactions on the Corn Exehange at Mark-lane to-day 
were moderate, and prices throughout were well supported, 
There was a limited supp'y of English wheat on sale, 
hut the receipts from. abroad were on a more liberal scale, 
There was a moderate demand for all descriptions, and 


the rates current on Monday were fully maintained. Malling — 


barley sold quietly on former terms. Grinding samples, how- 
ever, were steady, both in demand and value. Malt changed 
hands slowly, on former terms There was 4 good show of 


oats, which changed bands cautiously, at prices favouring 
buyors. 


A Gorcrovs RiopopEnpron.—In the centre of 
the great conservatory of the Royal Horticultaral 
Society, there stands at this moment what is most 
probably the most magonificent floral object that has 
ever been beheld in Europe. This consists of 
a plant—or we should rather call it a tree, for it is 

Rhododendron 


from | upwards of twenty feet high—of theold 


arboreum, which is now covered with innumerable 
traces of deep blood-red flowers, realising all that 
the late Dr. Wallick ever wrote of the glorious 
effect produced on the northern slopes of the 
Himalaya, 1 vast * — entirely oovered 
with them. i Conservatory is 
now in its highest — 
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also obtained a Whitworth Scholarsh 15 of 2100 for 8 years ; 
first B. A., two; first M. B., first LL. B., and Matriculation, 
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tical Scholarship of £270: UNIVERSITY COLL, LONDON. 
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tion, one: INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY—Final Exa- 
mination, one, with Certificate of Merit. 
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Weeks each. The next Term will commence on Tuesday, 
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The partment, made in advance, for the board and tuition 
of a pupil 

Above 12 years of age is £22 per Term. 
Under 12 70 18 * 

Partionlars and copy of Examiners’ Report on the School 
to the Syndicate appointed hy the University of Cambridge, 
may be obtained on application to the Head Master.. 
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SUMMARY. 


Count Bismarx has given M. Thiers to the 
15th inst. to restore order in Paris, or to witness 
the entrance of a Prussian army. The French 
Government, hawever, are not likely to require 
his assistance. On Sunday the Commune, having 
come to the end of its resources, was obliged 
to take the offensive, but their Guards were 
driven back. On Monday some 100,000 National 
Guards troops marched out of the city in three 
columns, which were to converge upon Ver- 
anilles, and by a supreme effort drive out the 
Government and Assembly, and fraternise with 
the army. The western sortie at once became 
a failure Owing to a rain of shells from Mont 
Valérien, a fortress which the insurgents 
hoped was held in their favour. Towards 
the south they were routed with great 
slaughter by the Government troops on the 
heights of Meudon, and driven in a disorderly 
mass upon Paris, leaving Gustave Flourens dead 
upon the field and other leaders prisoners. All 
military deserters taken by Versailles troops 
have been shot without mercy. Early 
yesterday 8 the heights of Chatillon, 
which were atill occupied by the Reds, 
were carried with a rush by General Vinoy’s 
troops, who, according to M. Thiers, are full 
of enthusiasm for the Government; and last 
evening the Commune had no footing outside 
the walls of Paris, except inside one or two of the 
forts. The capital is in a paroxysm of terror, 
but no counter-revolution has yet taken place, 
and the Versailles Government are in no haste 
to enter the city. | 

It is quite possible that far worse horrors are 
in store for Paris than any she has yet passed 
through. Enraged by defeat, but still in the 


| tumbie-down, crazy old building on the Bos- 


and cordial interest in those nations, to use the 


ascendant, the Communists may have recourse 
to pillage, and the cry of“ treason” which they 
have raised as usual may find a vent in outrages 
and massacre, unless the well-affected National 
Guard at length come to the rescue. Assi has 
been deposed at the Hotel de Ville, and “General” 
Cluseret, of ill fame at Lyons and Marseilles, 
acts as War Minister, and may at any moment 
turn the armed Reds of Belleville and Mont- 
martre upon the peaceable population. M. 
Thiers has warned the insurgent leaders that 
no mercy will be shown tothem. He is now 
master of the situation, and no further defec- 
tion of Government troops is to be feared. 
Throughout the rest of France the Communists, 
where they show themselves, have been put 
down. In Marseilles they have been crushed 
by fire and sword. 

On Friday last the Lords, and yesterday the 
Commons, adjourned for the Easter recess. In 
5 of the utmost efforts of the Government, 
the introduction of two very important mea- 
sures—the Home Secretary’s Licensing Bill 
and Mr. Goschen’s elaborate measure for dealing 
with local taxation—as late as Monday, and the 
reading a second time pro forma of the Ballot 
Bill at the same sitting, public business is much 
in arrear, and the House of Commons, on re- 
assembling on the 17th, will have to work hard 
and talk less if the Session is to be really pro- 
ductive. Few of the Supply votes have as yet 
been discussed, though a great deal of money 
has been voted on account, and the Army 
Regulation Bill has to be considered in Com- 
mittee. Almost the only measures which have 
reached the Upper House are the University 
Tests Bill, which is hung up till Lord Salis- 
bury’s Committee have reported, and the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill, thrown out on the 
second reading. : 

Sir C. W. Dilke’s motion of censure on the 
Government for their acceptance of the Confer- | 
ence on the Black Sea question was a fiasco. 
Though Mr. Disraeli had taken very high 
ground on the subject a week or two before, * 
shrank from supporting the resolution of the 
hon. member for Chelsea; and no conspicuous 
Opposition member took part in the digcussion, 
save Lord John Manners, whose speech was to a 
great extent occupied in denouncing the pacific 
views of Mr. Gilpin. Lord Enfield, the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was put up to 
answer the strained arguments of Sir Charles 
Dilke, and Mr. Gladstone only 2 on the 
scene to insist that the motion should be nega- 
tived instead of being withdrawn. The House 
evidently felt that Government had taken the 
only wise and practicable course under trying 
circumstances, and was nothing loth to cheer Sir 
Robert Peel’s vigorous protest against England 
being again involved in war “in support of that 


phorus—the seat of that Government which for 
many generations has been not only a scandal 
to civilisation, but from its very weakness a 
source of danger to the peace of Europe.“ 


The debate on Friday night raised by Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane on the terms of peace was even 
less real and vivacious. Want of sympathy 
with France was the burden of his speech. 
Mr. Gladstone's reply was triumphant. He 
showed that the Government had succeeded in 
restricting the area of the war, knowing that 
the first indication of any disposition to assist 
France would have -brought Russia into the 
field, and finding that combined action on the 
part of the neutral Powers for mediation or 
intervention was impossible. Still Lord 
Granville had interposed his good offices, not 
without effect, on behalf of the conquered 
nation on the eve of the conclusion of peace. 
With regard to the future, the Prime Mini- 
ster said—and his words found an echo on both 
sides of the House: —“ We have no resent- 
ments, no separate objects, no selfish interests, 
no partialities. We shall not fail, should an 
opportunity occur, for want of deep, earnest, 


friendly influence of this country for purposes 
of the general good and the peace and tran- 
quillity of Europe, and for the welfure of those 
particular nations which we know to be so dear 
to the hearts of the people of England.” The 
motion’ was withdrawn, and we hope that for 
the remainder of the Session Parliament will 
steer clear of embarrassing and useless debates 
on foreign politics. n 


Soon after Easter Mr. Lowe will introduce 
his Budget. The publication of the revenue re- 
turns for the last quarter of the financial year 
enables us to form an estimate of the present 
resources of the country. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Budget of 1870 is justified by 
the result. The year's income is nearly seventy 
millions—being about two millions beyond the 
estimate of last April, owing to the recovery of 


increase — about half a million—which ig 
strong evidence of the increased vigour 
of trade and commerce. But though there 
may be an actual excess of income to the 
extent of some three millions, it will be more 
than swallowed up by increased expenditure, 
The additional Army and Navy Estimates, the 
instalment necessary for carrying out the aboli- 
tion of the purchase system, and the increase of 
the education grants —about half a million for 
denominational schools—will altogether involve 
an extra expenditure of ffir and a half million. 
We shall thus have a deficit which, as being 
temporary, it is suggested should be met not by 
increased taxation, but by a temporary augmen- 
tation of the floating debt. It would be more 
salutary to cover the deficit by an increase of 
the income-tax, by which means we should feel 
that a great military expenditure entails serious 
sacrifices on the nation. 

London has had two unusual sensations durin 
the week—the opening of the gigantic Royal 
Albert Hall by the Queen in person, and the 
University Boat-race. Both were attended by 
masses of people, which in the former case 
were composed of the upper ten thousand.” 
We do not envy the directors of the new Hall 
of Arts and Sciences at Kensington, who will 
be puzzled to turn the building to practical use 
without catering to the passion for mere 
amusement. Cambridge has again won the 
blue ribbon of the Thames, after a severe con- 
test. 

Foreign news apart from France is meagre. 
The new King of Spain has just opened the 
Cortes, and there is no doubt that Amadeus is 
gaining popularity as a wise and enlightened 
Sovereign. We may note that the reply of the 
United German Parliament to the Imperial 
speech dwells with marked emphasis on the 
necessity of a non-aggressive policy, the main- 
tenance of peace, and the development of 
free institutions. Of greater importance 
for the moment is the ecclesiastical struggle 
that has now recommenced in Germany. Pro- 
fessor Dollinger, the eminent Roman Catholic 
theologian, has absolutely refused to accept the 
dogma of Papal infallibility, which he declares 
to be irreconcilable with the spirit of the 
Gospel, as it would “raise up that very 
kingdom of the world which Christ re- 
jected—that dominion over communions 
which Peter denied to all and to himself.” 
He is threatened with suspension by the Arch- 
bishop of Munich; but the Bavarian Govern- 
ment, following that of Prussia, have declared 
that the vote of the Gicumenical Council has no 
canonical authority. The German Govern- 
ments, says the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times, “are naturally averse from a doctrine 
placing a large number of their subjects under 
the irresponsible sway of a terrestrial divinity ; 
but what to them is primarily a matter of policy 
will eventually become to the religious an in- 
centive to reform.” 


MR. BRUCE’S LICENSING BILL. 


Tax public has anxiously, but patiently, 
waited for the introduction of this long-pro- 
mised measure of social reform. On Monday 
night last, the outlines of the Bill were ex- 


plained by the Home Secretary, in à speech 
which, if not artistic, either in conc@ption or 
delivery, indicated, at least, an honest desire to 


grapple with the vices of the present system, 
and, by a careful balancing of all the interests 
affected, to attain the end proposed without 
palpable injustice to any of the parties. It 
would be premature to pronounce immediate 
judgment upon a measure the efficiency of 
which will depend upon so vast a variety of de- 
tails. We need hardly say, that it is a com- 
promise—more correctly — „perhaps, a 
cluster of compromises. Throughout all, how- 
ever, Mr. Bruce keeps in view the counteraction 
of temptations to drunkenness, as the one great 
object of the provisions he has devised and 
adopted. Perhaps, the machinery of his bill is 
too complicated for its satisfactory and per- 
manent working. At the best, it can be re- 
garded only as a transitional measure, and will 
take no less than ten years to work out its 
full results. It will not satisfy the permissive- 
rohibitory section of the public, although it 
introduces, and thereby sanctions, to a limited 
extent, one of their great principles—namely, 
the control by the ratepayers, within certain 
specified districts, of the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing drinks. We doubt whether it will 
be more to the taste of the brewers and pub- 
licans, although the tendency of the Bill will be 
to weed out the least reputable members of the 
trade, and to give increased value to the pro- 
perty of those who remain in it. But, in its 
eneral bearing, we think, it will ually gain 


the two great sources of revenue, the Customs and 
the Excise. The Stamp Duties also show a large 


e support of the public, from the conviction 
which its provisions will induce, that it will 
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bring to bear upon the vice of intemperance 
auch a combined pressure as it has never yet 
been exposed to, within the present generation. 
Altogether, it appears to us to be a bold, but 
necessarily imperfect, attempt so to control the 
licensing system es to destroy, toa large extent, 
superfluous facilities for the indulgence of de- 
praved appetites for drink: 


As our contemporary, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
has pointed out, the Bill may be broadly divided 
into three parte—the first provisional, the other 
two permanent. The provisional part deals 
with existing licenses, and the manner in which 
they are to be reduced to the limits within which 
the issue of new licenses will be confined. The 
issue of licenses will remain as now in the hands 
of the magistrates of the licensing districts, 
which, however, are to be largely subdivided, 
so as to bring them {within range of personal 
knowledge and observation. But the functions 
to be discharged by the licensing magistrates 
will not be the same as under the existing 
system. Their duty will be merely to determine 
the number of public-houses required within 
their respective districts, or, in other words, the 
number of certificates they deem it expedient to 
issue. If this number exceeds the proportion 
of public-houses to the inhabitants (say 1 
in 1,000) which will be fixed by Act of 
Parliament, the ratepayers of the district, 
by amajority of three-fifths, will have the power 
of reducing the number to the Parliamentary 
standard. The licenses will then be put up to 
auction. What the bidders will compete for 
will be a publican’s certificate, either general or 
limited, authorising the holder to keep a public- 
house anywhere within the district for a term of 
ten years, and the bidding will be by tender, in 
the form of an undertaking to pay an annual 
license-rent on the assessed value of the pre- 
mises, such assessed value to range between fifty 
pounds and three hundred pounds. These 
tenders are to be ‘prey opened by the jus- 
tices, and the certificates allotted to the highest 
bidder, subject to the approval by the justices 
of the premises proposed to be used, and of 
the resident managers ＋ * to be placed in 
them. At the end of the ten years existing 
vested interests are to cease. . 

The Bill contains very stringent provisions 
for the regulation of these licensed houses, and 
enacts new guarantees for the enforcement of 
them. The fund derived from the sale of certi- 
ficates is to be made available for a staff of 
inspectors who, at any time of the day, may 
enter public-houses, demand samples of the 
beverages supplied by them to their customers, 
and send them to Somerset House to be 
analysed. This arrangement is made with a 
special view to the prevention of adulteration 
—and it is confidently anticipated that if it 
leads to the desired effect, it will prove a power- 
fal means for extinguishing the low-classed 
houses whose sole profits are drawn from that 
source. With regard to the hours of closing, 
the Bill proposes to equalise public and beer- 
houses. In London, on week-days, they are all 
to be closed at midnight; in the country towns 
at eleven p. m., and in rural districts at ten p.m. 
—but magistrates, with the concurrence of 
the ratepayers, will have power to shorten 
the time by an hour. No public-house 
will be allowed to open before seven o'clock in 
the morning, except by special arrangements 
where ‘there are markets, or something of an 
analogous nature. On Sandays, the hours are 
to be between one and three in the morning, 
and between seven and nine in the evening. A 
“traveller” is defined as a person five miles 
from his house. No publican is permitted to 
serve a drunken man with liquor, or to harbour 
improper characters in his house, and the fine 
for drunkenness is raised from 5s. to 208., or 
imprisonment with hard labour — punish- 
ments which may be increased in the case of 
persons in charge of horses, steam-engines, or 
dangerous weapons. Penalties imposed on 
publicans for adulterating the drink they sell, 
or for permitting drankenness, or for keeping 


open house during prohibited hours, will be’ 


entered on the back of their certificates—and 
are never to be less than half the maximum 
prescribed by the Act. If, in any case, they 
exceed in the aggregate, 65/. in three years, or 
100/. in five years, the license will be forfeited 
ee any option on the part of the magis- 
rates. 


Such, very cursorily stated, are the most 
salient provisions of this carefully-elaborate 
Bill. They were stated. by Mr. Bruce to a thin 
House, but, on the whole, were favourably re- 
ceived. Sir W. Lawson, of course, could not 
accept it as a substitute for the Permissive Pro- 
merge Bill, but expressed his readiness and 
that of his friends to assist in amending the 
licensing system, although they had no faith in 
it. The criticisms of various other members 
related mainly to particular details. But the 


pro 


upon its patron, and is now asserting its own 


Home Secretary was right when he said :—“ It 
would be too much to hope that the result of 
the measure would be to prevent all the abuses 
which proceeded from the excessive use of 
liquor. That was an object which he believed 
no human legislation could accomplish. The 
ultimate remedy for the evil of drunkenness 
was not to be found in the mechanical difficul- 
ties which might be interposed in its way— 
though he was far from depreciating such means 
—but rather in the moral influences of educa- 
tion, in the creation among the people of a high 
moral standard, of a state of mind which would 
lead them to look upon drunkenness as a dis- 
grace, and of a ‘more complete sense of what 
was due to their families as well as to them- 
selves. By those means, and by those means 
only, could we make this a moral, religious, and 
sober country.” 


THE PARIS COMMUNE IN EXTREMIS. 


WE read the news fzom Paris with the same 
feelings as we pore over “The Castle of 
Otranto,” or any such grim romance. It 
has an air of unreality too foreign to our 
ordinary experience to be able fully to grasp. 
London ruled by a junction of the democracy 
of Whitechapel and Clerkenwell; a Commune 
composed of proletaires installed at the Man- 
sion House, who in their turn are directed by 
a secret committee; the Bank and its neigh- 
bourhood surrounded by huge barricades; the 
area in front of the Exchange a permanent en- 
campment for idle battalions of volunteers; 
shops opened or shut according to circum- 
stances; an embargo laid upon the resources of 
our large insurance companies; the Post Office 
suddenly taken possession of; the railway 
termini watched by armed bands; decrees 
issued deposing the Government, abolishing the 

ayment of rent, and ordering a dozen of our 
argest towns to set up as independent Re- 
publics; all the ‘great factories of the suburbs 
closed ; and the population spending their time 
in the parks, or in parading up and down Fleet. 
street and the Strand :—such a picture is to us no 
more than an absurd phantasy. Nevertheless, 
it would require much colouring to become a faith- 
ful reflection of the state of Paris, the gay capital 
of France, and the great cosmopolitan metropolis 
in the month of March, 1871. 

Such a wild carnival could not in the nature 
of things last, unless by a miracle the wants 
of the population should be perenniall 
satisfied while industry was paralysed. A wee 
ago the Commune found itself at the end of its 
pecuniary resources. The taxes had been an- 
ticipated; forced requisitions and a system of 
terrorism brought in but little; the purveyors 
for the food of two millions of people soon found 
that it was too riskful to send into Paris supplies 
for which they might never be paid; and the 
French capital was once more threatened by 
famine superadded to revolution. This was a 
terrible reality which plentiful decrees and an 
armed force oF 200,000 men could not exorcise, 
though the mass of the population had become 

assive in the hands of the Hed triumvirate at the 
Hotel de Ville. M. Thiers's forced inaotion at Ver- 
sailles was a heavier blow to the Commune 
than would have been an attack upon Paris. 
As he would not march upon the Commune, the 
Commune was perforce obliged to go out and 
meet him, and if possible capture and disperse 
the Government and Assembly at Versailles. 
Such was the stern necessity which -m 2 
the gigantic sortie of Monday last. It has 
ved fatal to the hopes of the Revolutionists. 
hey calculated rather upon the defection of the 
troops of the Line than upon their own valour, | 
and Mont Valérien proved to be a foe instead of 
a friend. The Commune has therefore been 
disastrously driven back, and its three weeks’ 
rule draws to an ignominous close. 

Nevertheless, the Republicans of Paris have 
well-founded grievances, the legacy of the 
Imperialist imposture, though no time could be 
less suited for proclaiming them. Government 
by plébiscites is only a thin disguise for an auto- 
cracy reposing upon the abject votea of the 
ignorant and priest-ridden. The supremacy of 
the peasantry by means of the Napoleon process 
is quite as injurious to France as the dictation. 
of Paris, and it is to counteract this injustice 
that the authors of the revolution have fallen 
back upon the communal idea of medieval 
Italy. They naturally protest against the resus- 
citation of an Kmpirein which the n 
and priests would be again in the ascendant, or u 
return to monarchy, which would place the 
elaborate machinery of a centralised Government 
in the hands of a King to work out his own 
objects. The ex-Emperor created an artificial 
Paris, which has been shaken into chaos by the 
war earthquake. The pampered city first turned 


independence against the rest of France. The 


demand that Paris shall have a local Govern- 
ment, astonishes us by its simplicity, and it 
is this desire lo manage her own affairs, as well 
as the moral cowardice of the Friends of Order, 
that has enabled a knot of dreamers and ultras, 
backed by a rabble having no means of subsis- 
tence in the disorganised capital, to usurp 
supreme authority with so feeble a resistance. 
The Paris revolt, deplorable as it is, may in the 
end bring about reforms which nothing but 
snch a catastrophe could precipitate. The 
French people lack that first qualification for a 
free commonwealth—a reverence for law—be- 
cause they have never been trained to freedom. 
After all this civil commotion, Paris and the 
chief cities of France cannot be denied the right 
of self-government ; and what is granted to the 
towns must eventually be conceded to the 
country districts. A deathblow has been in- 
flicted upon the system of centralisation which 
keeps the ppople in leading-strings, is adverse to 
the creation of healthy public opinion, and is a 
ready-made tool in the hands of an arbitrary 
Government, be it Imperialist, Royal, or Re- 
ublican, The fact that France should be 
ivided into two distinct and hostile political 
camps—a town party and a country party, 
with hardly any shades of opinion between them 
—is a sufficient condemnation of a system of rule 
which marks off the population into separate 
classes instead of welding them into a whole. 
When the Communist outbreak has been put 
down, this great problem will await solution, 
and it must be settled in a radical sense if 
France is to become a really constitutional State, 
and the love of freedom a genuine national 
sentiment. At present liberty is only a word on 
the lips of each faction to signify that it is to be 
uppermost, and all the rest subservient; and 
this utterly false view is sustained by the cen- 
tralising system which prevents the growth of 
local opinion and institutions, and limits France 
to the choice of a Red Republic or an auto- 
eracy of which priests and peasants are the 
foundation. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS. 


It is not surprising that, for many months 
— the people of this country should have been 
ittle disposed to turn their attention to the 
local politics of America, or even to trouble 
themselves with those controversies which 
vitally concern the international relations of the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
But this lack of interest in Trans-Atlantic ques- 
tions could only be of temporary duration. 
Like Rip Van Winkle, we might go to sleep, 
and sleep on for months—which in these times 
are equivalent to years—but the time of our 
awakening would, and has, assuredly come. It 
speaks well for the good sense of our Gorern- 
ment that they, at any rate, never once shut 
their eyes to the gravity of the issues which 
remained to be settled between England and 
the United States. They were not indifferent 
to the warning which was conveyed by the 
Fisheries disputes of last autumn. General 
Butler's gasconade was not likely to move their 
fears; but, at the same time, they did not dis- 
regard those indications of the coming storm, of 
which his vituperative speeches were the timely 
signal. Least of all did they fail to profit by 
the lesson which was — to be learnt 
from President Grant's annual Message. That 
lesson was that it was good neither for this 
country nor for the United States that the 
vario —- which have grown out of the 
great ci war should longer remain unsettled, 
of continue to be the sport of party statesmen 
and of reckless declaimers. 

We must do President Grant the justice to 
believe that he has always desired to be at 
peace with England. It isa mistake to suppose 
that successful military commanders are gene- 
rally the most eager for war. On the contrary, 
the more enlightened among them are too 
sensible of the misery and destruction which 
war must ever occasion to feel any desire to 
resort to it, except in the last extremity. 
General Grant's private utterances, so far as 
we are concerned, have always been eminently 
friendly and pacific, and the result has shown 
that the more favourable estimate of his cha- 
racter is well founded. Mr. Gladstone, on his 
side, was equally disposed to waive all points of 
form, and to meet the Americans in a frank and 
conciliatory spirit. His private message to the 
President offering to reopen negotiations at 
Washington was a suflicient proof of his willing- 
ness to meet our cousins on their own grou 
It would be difficult to believe that negotiations 
whieh have opened so auspiciously are destined 
to issue in failure. The Anglo-American Com- 
mission has now been sitting for several weeks. 
The time has passed when its more sanguine 
English members expected to be making the 
return voyage across the Atlantic; but although 
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the grand palaver has been protracted, it does 

not follow that any serious obstacles to a settle. 

ment of the dispute have been really interposed. 

When Lord Ashburton undertook to adjust the 

boundary question he was equally hopeful of 
the speedy accomplishment of his mission. 

Indeed, his first interview with Mr. Daniel 

Webster made him so confident that he forth- 

with wrote a despatch expressing his conviction 

that there wéuld be no difficulty and no delay 

in arranging the terms of a treaty. It, how- 

ever, soon became apparent that a complicated 

embroglio which had vexed the diplomatic rela- 

tions of the two countries for many years could 
not be disposed of offhand, and that, in fact, if 
the settlement were characterised by indecent 
haste, it might provoke a large amount of 
popular irritation, and lead to future misundez- 
W 

We therefore do not regard the delay which 
is now taking place with any feeling of distrust. 
We rather look upon it as a sign that the nego- 
tiators are building up the work of peace slowly, 
but surely. It is true that Americans take an ex- 
treme view of their fishery rights. They contend 
that the Treaty of 1783, which gave the people 
of the United States the right to take fish of 
every kind on the Grand Bank, and on all the 


other banks of Newfoundland, also in the Gulf | 


of St. Lawrence, and at all other places in the 
sea where the inhabitants of both countries used 
at any time to fish,” was not abrogated by the 
war of 1812—that, in short, the Treaty which 
recognised the Declaration of Independence was 
of perpetual obligation, and could not be set 
aside by the accident of war. This is a nice 


to the wisdom and good sense of the experienced 
statesmen and jurists who have been entrasted, 
by their respective Governments, with the duty 
Oo . a common ground of agreement, or 
at least of hitting upon a fair compromise. We 
think it is not improbable that the Fisheries 
8 will give these gentlemen more trouble 
an the Alabama controversy, especiallyif it 
be true that the English Commissioners are 
repared to admit the principle of our liability 
or the losses inflicted by the Southern corsair, 
and to make the question one mainly of the 
assessment and appropriation of the damages 
a point of detail not material to the main issue 
but full of difficulties. 


There are, we“ now, many persons who think 
that a craving for Canada is at the bottom of all 
the American feeling against England; but we 
do not speak without authority when we affirm 


that, whatever use General Butler may make of 


this for party purposes, there is no great 
political section in the United States which would 
dream of annexing Canada to the Union, except 
with the free, voluntary consent of the people 
of the Dominion. That is the uniform testimony 
of all Americans who are entitled to represent 
in a broad or national sense the public opinion 
of their country. It needed all Mr. Seward’s 
experience in statecraft to wheedle Congress 
into consenting to buy from Russia the icy 
solitudes of Alaska; and he utterly failed to 
induce the Senate to ratify his provisional 
treaty with Denmark for the acquisition of the 
island of St. Thomas. At the present moment, 
it id more than doubtful whether the President 
will be permitted to carry out his project for 
the annexation of San Domingo ; for while every 
American statesman looks forward to a time 
when thewhole of the North American Continent 
will be under one Government, they yet nearly 
all shrink from the responsibility of annexing 
communities which are not ripe for annexation, 
and especially of annexing those which, from 
their d ised condition or from the divided 
state of their public opinion, might possibly im- 
pose upon the Central Government the necessity 
of coercing them. 

When the Anglo-American disputes are 
settled, there are two questions which will 


eg | take precedence of all others. The other side. To show that the incumbent had his 
rat is that of free trade. The West and the remedy, Lord Sandon, for instance, might have 
South will combine with the best men of the quoted the case of the American minister, whose re- 


Atlantic States to break the shackles of trade, 


and to open the ports of the Republic to the 
commerce of the world. The reorganisation of 


American parties on this basis is absolutely 


certain, and, indeed, it is now rapidly taking that they would start with the second verse— 


place. When this great change has been 
effected, the prosperity of the United States 
will receive such an impetus as will astonish 
mankind, and the whole world, in fact, will 
benefit by the trade which the great Republic 
will attract to her free ports and to her wide- 
spread domain. 


The other question which bids fair to occupy 
the practical statesmanship of the United States 
has reference to the island of Cuba. It is not 
to be imagined that Spain will long be permitted 
to oppress and destroy the 4 atriots of 

or 


For three years the Cubans have fought 
like heroes, and it is impossible that the 
land of Washington can be indifferent either 
to their valour and persistence or to their 
sufferings. That Conservative element which, 
in spite of all that. is said to the contrary, has 
so often restrained the action of American 
statesmen, stands in the way of diplomatic or 
other interference with the affairs of Cuba. 
The time, however, is coming when the United 
States will use their just influence, not for the 
acquisition of Cuba (for we have reason to 
believe that they have no immediate desire to 
annex the island), but for the abolition of slavery 
and the vindication of the claims of the og to 
the sacred rights of self-government. If, as we 
hope, America, eschewing all dreams of aggres - 
sion, nobly exerts herself to confer upon her 
oppressed neighbours liberties similar to those 
which she enjoys herself, she will have in- 
augurated a foreign policy such as woald have 
added fresh lustre to a Cromwell or a Wash- 
ington. 


NOTES DETACHED. 


It is a little remarkable that Friday night’s dis- 
dussion relative to the terms of peace failed to clear 
up absolutely the results of the interference of the 
British Government. It seems, from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statement in reply to Mr. Cochrane, that, as 
Count Bismark did not inform any of the neutral 
Powers of the proposed German terms—for reasons 
easily to be understood—Lord Granville had no 
locus standi in the affair. But the Duke de Broglie 
opportunely arrived. Even he was in the dark, 
except that he knew the imperious Prussian 
Chancellor not only wanted six milliards 
(240,000,0007.), but wanted it very quickly. There- 
upon a Cabinet Council was called, and our Foreign 
Minister at once telegraphed to Berlin and Versailles. 
This was the day before the critical Saturday when 
the negotiators were having their last fierce en- 
counter. It took;twenty-four hours for the telegram 
remonstrating against the severity of the pecuniary 
indemnity to reach Versailles, and Mr. Odo Russell 
found Count Bismark closeted with M. Thiers, and 
engaged in the final pourparlers. But Lord Gran- 
ville had been equal to the occasion. He had taken 
the precaution of sending the telegram through 
Count Bernstorff, which reached Versailles the day 
before the preliminaries of peace were signed. No 
formal answer has been received by our Government, 
but, as a matter of fact, the indemnity demanded of 
France was reduced by 40,000,000/. sterling. Though 
Mr. Gladstone, like a cautious statesman, did not 
venture on Friday night to draw the inference, may 
we not conclude that Earl Granville's intervention 
brought about the abatement of the terms of peace, 
and that, at the last moment, he was able (O’render 
France a substantial service ? 1 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who may be regarded as the 
twin leader of the Opposition, is not given to 
pleasantry. Voluble at all times, drily argumentative, 
and on occasions impassioned, he sadly lacks fancy 
and variety. Last Wednesday, however, the right 
hon. gentleman ventured upon the following anec- 
dote in illustration of the alleged danger of appoint- 
ing a council of sidesmen to assist the parochial 
clergyman in the conduct of the services :— 

Sup he said, a congregation were singing the 
3 of David, — the clergyman ated to 
sing something else, if the council decided against him 
he was to have no right of appeal to the bighop. This 
would prolong the state of things under which a clerk, 
on Assize Sanday, struck by the 9 appropriate · 
ness of the first lines, selected the Psalm beginning 


Speak, O, ye judges of the Jand, 
If just your sentence be; 


without seeing that there followed the lines,— 


And shall not earth to Heaven appeal 
From your unjust decree ? 


This story might have been effectively capped on the 


bellious choir was meditating a sudden strike. Giving 
out Watts's well-known hymn, commencing, ‘‘ Come 
we that love the Lord,” the astute clergyman said 


Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew the Lord ; 


which, of course, dumfoundered the malcontent choir. 


Tho late Controller of the Navy must be accepted 
as an unimpeachable authority on the condition of 
our fleets. Sir Spencer Robinson in a letter to the 
Times challenging the current belief that the French 
navy did little during tho late war, remarks that if it 
had been our misfortune to have been at war with 
Germany, such a fleet as France despatched from her 
ports in August last would have rendered the inva- 


Cuba, who are fighting alike heir own 
liberty and for the Aiberty of the slave. 


— — 


in all respects to that of France, Sir Spencer bears 
indirect but weighty testimony to the impregnability 
of our first line of defence.” It is some comfort to 
learn from s experienced a naval official that we are 
really secure against invasion. 


A useful little Bill which has passed the Commons 
will be more welcome to the commercial world than 
many a measure of larger pretensions. It provides 
that Easter Monday, Whitsun Monday, the first such 
week-day in August as is not a Saturday, and the 
26th of December, if a Monday, shall in future be 
legal Bank holidays, and that special Bank holidays 
may be created by Order in Council. This will be 
a great boon to wearied bank clerks, and an irre- 
sistible precedent to the employers of labourers in 
general. Scotland is exempted from the{Bill—bankers’ 
clerks north of the Tweed already enjoying nine such 
holidays, almost double the relaxation accorded to 
their southern brethren. If the Lords had not been 
in such a hurry to adjourn for their not well-earned 
holidays, they might have passed the Bill, and earned 
the thanks of an industrious body of employés for a 
free Easter Monday this year. 


Last Monday the British Paterfamilias had to per- 
form a public and unwonted duty—viz., to fill up a 
schedule of the persons who slept under his roof on 
the preceding night—their sex, age, occupation, 
birthplace, &c. To the heads of families the task 
was a simple one, and we hope it was conscientiously 
performed. How far feminine reserve overcame 
patriotism in the filling up of the age column will 
never be known. These schedules, when collected— 
there will be no less than six-and-a-half millions— 
will form an aggregate of fifty-five tons weight. 
After being collected by an army of enumerators 
throughout the country, they will be revised during 
the next month at the Central Office\at Craig’s-court, 
where a staff of nearly a hundred clerks will be con- 
stantly employed in abstracting and tabulating the 
schedules till, in about two years, the Census of 1871 
is completed. It is probable, however, that some of 
the general results of this gigantic inquiry will be 
known in a twelvemonth. There will, of course, be 
no religiows census for Great Britain—the contro- 
versies arising out of the returns of 1851, tabulated 
with so much skill by Mr. Horace Mann, having 
prevented the Government from seeking this in- 
formation. In Ireland, we believe, such returns will 
be forthcomin g. 

Drawing - room Alcoholism in plain words 
tippling—though not likely to be touched by Mr. 
Bruce’s new Bill, is still a very rife subject, and is 
freely dealt with by the medical, as well as the 
secular, press. The Practitioner corroborates the 
testimony of the Saturday Review and the Lancet 
that intemperance, not always secret, is increasing 
among the women of our rich and educated classes, 
as well as of those a lower strata. Dr. Anstic asserts 
that the vice is perceptible and alarming; that not a 
few ladies “indulge in positive and shameful 
tippling,” and that a still larger number “ drink, 
unconsciously, enough liquor to produce a seriously 
degrading effect upon their mental purity and energy, 
although they afford no open scandal to the world.” 
The medical authority in queetion draws the fol- 
lowing repulsive picture of the life of fashionable 
society :— 

At many modern ball-suppers, champagne flows like 
water, and the attentive observer will sooa perceive that 
it is not the men, by any means, who do the largest part 
of the consamption. ese same young la who 
have 80 freely partaken of cham e over night will 
next day at lunch take plenty of bottled beer or a couple 
of glasses of sherry. Dinner comes round, and again 
either champagne or hock or port or sherry is drunk, 
not less than a couple of glasses being taken. And then 
the evening very often brings a party of some kind, 
with the inevitable champagne or sherry. All these 
little items run up to a formidable total in the twenty- 
four hours. “ We are speaking,” Dr. Anstie p 
of things which wo have seen, when we say that many 

rls who live among rich an Ray society are in the 

abit during six months out of the twelve of taking, in 
the shape of wine, &o., a daily average of two, two and 
a half, or three ownces of absolute alcohol—a quantity 


which, if expressed in cheap beer, would be equal to sia 
or seven pints,” 


Whether this pernicious custom be attributed to the 
exhausting habits of modern socicty, the love of 
sensationalism which marks the growth of luxurious 
habits, the absence of serious purpose and responsi - 
bilities in life, the laxity of public opinion, or the 
want of moral courage on the part of the medical pro- 
fession, it is a very bad sign of the times. By way 
of remedy for this alcoholic excess the Saturday 
Review, in returning to the subject, recommends 
“the return to old-fashioned checks which were 
found potent in former periods of social disorder, and, 
if possible, the renewal of women's faith in the ex- 
istence of their souls.” Bu! while this spiritual re- 
vival is going on, other means of cure need not be 


sion of this country by those formidable hosts impos- 
sible. Seeing that the British fleet is very superior 


neglected. ‘ 1s there no room for improvement in the 
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training of young girls in easy life? How few of 
them who may expect to hecome mistresses of house- 
holds know aught of household duties. Not only the 
Upper Ten,” but the genteel among the middle 
classes, are the veriest slaves of irrational custom in 
respect to their social meetings—which so-called en · 
tertainments are, as Dr. Anstie says, the terror and 
disgust of every sensible man and woman.“ Alcoholic 
excess is the dire result of this vapid, dissipating life. 
The mere discussion of the subject will, however, 
probably go far to abate a fatal habit which strikes 
at the health and morals of the softer sex, and may 
tell seriously upon the welfare of the next genera- 
tion. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 827.) 
LOCAL TAXATION AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Goscugn next explained his promised scheme 
for the reform of local taxation and local govern- 
ment, which is contained in two bills, this division 
being necessary from the fact that the metropolis is 
entirely omitted from that part which deals with 
local government. By way of preface, he dwelt for 
some time on the chaotic confusion, the conflicting 
jurisdictions, and the overlapping areas, of the pre- 
sent system, under which some 30, 000, 000l., including 
rates, tolls, loans, &c., was raised and dispensed by 
twenty different classes of local authorities; and 
while the bill would endeavour to simplify local 
administration, it would also deal with the alleged 

ievances of the ratepayers as to the incidence of 
— rates on real and personal property. The first 
proposal was to eonsolidate all the local rates into 
one, accepting the recommendation of two recent 
select committees. For the futura, every local board 
or authority will send in an estimate of its yoar’s 
expenditure to the parish authority, and all their 
requisitions will be paid out of the one consolidated 
rate raised for all these local pur There will 
also be a consolidated audit, and the Assessed Rates 
Act will apply to the rate. Meeting the objection that 
the poor-rate, which will be merged in the consoli- 
dated rate, has hitherto been the test of the political 
franchise, Mr. Goschen mentioned that hereafter the 
fact of being rated to the consolidated rate will 
qualify for a vote instead of the payment of the 

r-rate. It is aleo provided that the rates shall 
ull be collected by a paid collector. Mr. Goschen 
next went on to explain the reasons which had in- 
duced the Government to fix on the parish as the 
unit area of taxation and administration, and for 
this purpose the bill entirely reconstitutes the parish. 
Every year each * vill elect a parochial chair- 
man, who, with the assistance of a small board, will 
discharge the functions of the overseers, the highway 
surveyors, the lighting and watching inspectors, and 
the executive duties of the vestries. He will make 
the rate and generally represent the parish. By this 
means Mr. Goschen expects to solve the problem of 
rochial combination and co-operation, and he 
rings the parochial and county administrations into 
contact by the creation of county financial boards, 
half of which will represent the justices, and the 
other half.will be elected by the local chairmen in 
areas of petty sessional divisions. All the local elcc- 
tions of boards of guardians, of parochial boards, 
highway boards, Ko., will be held at the same time, | 
and by the ballot. Finally, he explained the changes 
in sanitary administration, the chief of which are 
that wherever two boards exist, exercising jurisdiction 
over the same area, they shall be merged into one; that 
the union is to be the areaand the guardians the autho- 
rity for sanitary purposes with certain exceptions ; and 
all matters relating to local finance are to be placed 
under the charge of the President of the Poor-law 
Board. Passing on to the question of rates, Mr. 
Goschen assumed that the ratepayers have four 
grievances—viz., that certain classes of real property 
escape rates, that the mode of valuation was unfair to 
certain property, that the occupiers only pay the rate, 
and the owners and occupiers between them bear 
more than their fair share of local and imperial taxa- 
tion. With all these the bill will more or less deal. 
With regard to the first, it enacts that all heredita- 
ments whatever in a parish shall be rated, and this 
will include Government “eS charity property, 
mines, timber, game, &c. ith the second point 
the bill does not deal completely, but lays down a 
general rule that all property shall be valued oh the 
same principles. The third grievance is met by pro- 
viding for the division of rates between the owner 
and occupier, and making void all contracts to the 
contrary ; and Mr. Goschen spent some time in dwel- 
ling on the justice and policy of this arrangement, 
which, among other advantages, would givethe owners 
a locus standi in local finance. On the fourth head Mr. 
Goschen dwelt in great detail, repeating his conten- 
tion on the debate raised some time ago by Sir 
Massey Lopes, that the largest increase of local rates 
has happened in the towns and on house property, 
that the burdens on land are not excessive, and that 
the owners have not the grievance they com- 
plaitied of. But he admitted that there had been 
& great increase in the burdens on houses, and, after 
examining the various modes suggested for relieving 
this, he stated that the Government in the course of 
the next financial ycar, would surrender the house- 
tax, amounting to 1,200,000/., to the local authori- 
ties to relieve the weight of local rates. Mr. Goschen 
CoO quded a speech extending over more than two 
hous and a bulf by explaining the méde in which 
tLe representation of owners is to be carried out. 

Oa the motion of Sir M. U. Bracu, the debate on 

the introduction of the bills was adjourned until to- 


day, 
The other business was disposed of, and the House 
adjourned at a quarter past ono o'clock. oes 
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Lord Halifax, the Earl of Bessborough, and Lord 
Sydney, were present at the Council held by the 
Queen on Friday at Buckingham Palace. In the 
afternoon the Dako of Genoa was presented to Her 
Majesty by the Italian Minister. Her Majesty, ac- 
companied by the Princess Beatrice and Prince Leo- 
pold, left town for Windsor shortly after five o’clock. 

The Duke of Saxe-Ooburg took leave of Her 
oe on Friday, and leſt London for the Con- 

inent. 

The Bishop of Exeter was the preacher before the 
Queen and Royal Family in the private chapel, 
Windsor Castle, on Sunday. 

On Monday afternoon the Queen, with Prince 
Leopold and euite, paid a visit to the Emperor and 
Empress of the French at Coislehurst, and remained 
about half-an-hour. There was a great crowd of 
people at Chiselhurst, who cheered Her Majesty. 

Her Majesty, acoompanied oy Prince Leopold and 
Princess ice, and attended by the Court, were 
to leave Windsor Castle for Osborne this morning. 

The Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
took leave of the Queen on Monday at Windsor 
Castle, before departing from England on their 
marriage tour, and embarked at Dover for Ostend 
on Monday. 

It is stated that the Princess Royal will shortly 
come to England on a visit to the Queen. 

Mr. J. Pope Hennessey (at present Governor of 
Labuan) will succeei Sir J. Walker as Governor 
of Bahamas. Mr. W. H. Rennie (late Auditor- 
General of Hong-Kong) will succeed Mr. Berkeley 
as Lieut.-Governor of St. Vincent; and Mr. Freeling 
(at present Lieut.-Governor of Dominica) will suc- 
ceed Mr. Munday as Lieut.-Governor of Grenada. 

Mr. Winterbotham, the new Under-Secretary for 
the Home Department, has followed the example of 
Mr. Goschen, and bas thrown up his profession, in 
order to devote himself to politics. | 

At the annual meeting of the members of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on Tuesday, Mr. 
Carlyle was unanimously re-elected President for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill is said to have written, at 
the request of the Committee of the Land Tenure 
Reform Association, a short pamphilet in explanation 
of its programme. 

Mr. Thomas Agnew, head of the well-known firm 
of picture-dealers and print-publishers, died at the 
age of seventy-six, at his residence, Fairhope, Man- 
chester, on Monday week. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


At the weekly meeting of this board last Wednos- 
day, Lord Lawrence in the chair, Professor Huxtzx 
moved :— 

That, in all elomentary schools in which the Bible is read a 
selection from the Bible, which shall have been submitted to 
and approved by this board, shall be used for that purpose. 
He said he considered that the authority of that 
board should not be given to the reading of the 
whole of the Bible indiscriminately to the children ; 
but that a careful selection should be made of 
portions, or rather, he would say, those parts which 
were not particularly fitting for the children to hear 
should be left out of the Bible lessons. He could 
not suppose that any one would contend that it was 
desirable to read the whole of the Bible to children 
aged from seven to eleven, or from ten to thirteen. 
It might be said that this was a matter which could 
be left to the common sense of the teachers, but he 
held that the board mast decide the question and 
not leave it to the chance wisdom of the persons 
who would have to carry ont the orders of the board. 
As to the supposed difficulty there would be in 
making the proposed selection, this.could not be so 
grave a matter as some people might suppose, for he 
could not think half a n men who had respect 
for the Bible woald have mach difficulty in pointing 


out those which it was desirable should not 
be laid be the children. As to this not being 


respectful to the Bible, as might be said, be pointed 
out that pious persons bad made such selections, and 
he mentioned particularly the selection made by Miss 
Yonge, the authoress of the Heir of Redoli e, as 
an example. He did not say that these selections 
met his views, but then, he said, he was not there 
to push his views upon the board, but to ask the 
board to do for the children who would come under 
its influence what pious and conscientious persons 
had considered it advisable to carry out. As to the 
principle upon which he would himself propose the 
selection of this kind should be made, the question 
would come before him in two aspeots— the 
moral aspect and the scientific aspect. By the 
“moral” he did not mean to suggest that there was 
anything of an immoral tendency or any indecenc 

in the Bible. What he found in it was plain-speaking 
common to the age in which it was written, and, in- 
deed, be wished that plain-spokenness was more 
followed in these days. (Hear.) Carefully-brought- 
up children would not harm by reading the Bible 
through, because in their case the passages would 
leave no evil impressions; but such was not the caso 
with the children with whom the board would have 
to deal, for their minds were in every way prepared 
to take evil. He asked the board what would be the 
impression upon these children of such Bible stories 
as those of Lot andDinab, and no sensible man would 
think it necessary to occupy the minds of children 


with the law in Leviticus, or with giving them aknow- 
ledge of a part of the Book of Numbers. The time 
of the children could be better used than in consi- 
dering these matters, Then, in regard to the 
scientific aspect of the question, all were aware that 
there were in the Hebrew Soriptures particular 
statements to which men of science demurred. Some 
of these points were still uh judicé, and he did not 
wish to anticipate the judgment of the ſuture, but 
some among these points were not sub judice. He 
just anoed the statement in the opening parts of Scrip- 
ture with regard to the creation, and he said that 
such was the flexibility of the Hebrew language that 
the Scripture had been interpreted so as to be in 
accordance with the views of scientific men. 


Mr. CuaTrsiLD Clarke seconded the motion, and 
said it would really carry out what the board had 
already agreed to do—namely, have such biblical 
ve as was suited to the capacities of the 
obildren. 


The Rev. Prebendary Tuonotp proposed his 
amendment: 


That it de referred to the Committee on the Scheme of 
Education to select, for the approval of the board, a course of 
readings from the Bible for the use of the board schools; the 
Bible in all cases to be used for such readings by teachers and 
children, and discretion to be reserved for the teachers to 


— special parsages out of auch selection, as occasion may 


The rev. gentleman disclaimed the idea that he pro- 
posed this in any captious spirit, and he acknow- 
ledged the fair manner in which the motion had been 
submitted. He could not consent to the use of a 
text-book of the Bible for the board’s schools, for 
that seemed to him to be the Professor's proposal, 
and he expressed the strongest possible objection to 
the use of an expurgated Bible, as that he looked 
upon as a dishonour to the Book. 

Mr. Watson seconded the amendment, and both 
that and the motion were strongly objected to by 
Mr. PEARCE. 

Mre. ANDERSON said she should vote against both, 
not because she thought every word in the Bible 
should be laid before children, for she agreed with 
the Professor's views in that respect, but she con- 
sidered tho matter might ba safely left to the 
teavhers. (Hear, hear.) With to the 
„ goientific difficulty,” she thought it would be ve 
undesirable to lock this difficalty up in a cupboard. 
It is more courageous to bring this ont, and to leave 
the teachers to deal with it honestly by the light of 
modern knowledge. eed To shut up those 
difficulties would be to teach the children that there 
were things in the Bible the school board did not 
believe, while the bringing of them out would put 
the teachers upon their mettle to grasp these points. 

The discussion was continued at great length, and 
among the speakers who followed were the Rev. Mr. 
Picton, Mr. M‘Arthar, the Rer. J. Mee, Mr. 
Smithies, and the Rev. B. Waugh. 

The proposer of the amendment desired to with- 
draw his proposal, but this was objected to, and on 
a division it was rejected, the numbers being—for, 

The original motion was then put to the vote, and 


it was also lost, the numbers being—for, 5; against, 


35. Several niembers did not vote. 

The Rev. J. Ropcers then moved that no portion 
of the funds of the board should be given towards 
the support of denominational schools. The mover 
desired that the motion should be adjourned; but 
this was strongly opposed, and warm complaints 
were made of the tag speeches inflicted on the 
board. A division was taken on the point, and the 
adjournment till next week was on. 

Oa the motion of the Rer. Canon Cromwa.t, a 
resolution was agreed to giving the Committee on 
Works and General Parposes power to consider and 
report what should be the terms of any arrangement 
to be made with the managers of any elementary 
schools in the metropolis who may propose to 
transfer their school to the board. 

Two separate resolutions were then introduced 
and discussed. Both these to alter the 
motion of Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., carried some 
weeks to add two words, the other to re- 
consider the sabject of allowing the use of another 
than the ordinary version of the Bible in certain 
cases. Both resolutions were . 

On the motion of Mr. Rezp, M. P., it was agreed 
that the board should adjourn after ite meeting of 
the 5th of April to the 19th. 

As the inspectors of the Education Department 
will no longer examine children in religious know- 
ledge, that duty, in the Church schools of the metro- 
polis, will be undertaken by the London Diocesan 
Board of Education. 

THE PROVINCES. 

Batcnton.—At the weekly mesting of tle board 
the following resolution was carried by nine to four, 
after a good deal of discussion :— 

That in the schools provided by this board the Bible shall 
be read, and there may be given by the principal, or a respon- 
sible teacher, explavatious and practical instruction there- ~ 
from suited to the capacities of the children—the isions 
of Sections 7 and 14 of the Act being observed in spirit as well 
asin ‘etter, Nevertheless, if sufficieut cause be showa with 
ens Se, So Nt coms penn eee Seattle 

1 

— of this r Tad in whole or in part, 

The Rev. R. V. Prycg in opposing the motion said 
he must decidedly and emphatically affirm that com- 
pulsion with religious education was a mistake. It 
seemed him entirely 2 variance with the Christian 
faith. Christianity could not be promoted by com- 
pulsion. Most of the compulsory measures » Bearer 
to in this direction had been failures and 
nistakes. He believed that half the — 


population were outside the State Church because of 
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the compulsory spirit of that Church. Sach a pro- 
posal was entirely at variance with the spirit of the 
age and modern legislation, and opposed to the oon- 
victions of a considerable and respectable portion 
of the community. He went in for compulsory 
secular education, but against compulsion in mat- 
ters religious. The rates he must pay; and, 80 
long as he paid them, he stood upon the principle 
that religion should be free; and he could not, 
therefore, consent to these being taken and applied 
to any religious purpose. Mr. Dubppzri then 
moved :— 

That the education provided by this board at the expense of 
the rates shall be secular instruction; under the permission, 
however, allowe i by the Act, it shall be competent for the 
board to grant, on suitable application, the reading of the 
3 oon instruction thereon suited to the capacities of the 
e . 

This was seconded by the Rev. R. V. Pryce, but 
on a division it was lost. 

Exeter.—At the Exeter Diocesan Board of 
E iucation on Thursday, presided over by the Bishop 
of Exeter, the Dean of Exeter (Dr. Boyd) strongly 
condemned compuision. Bishop Temple thereupon 
spoke in favour of the principle. He confessed he 
had somewhat modified his views to the extent of 
believing that compulsion was not suitable in all 
districts. His lordship therefore counselled that for 
a time each district should decide for itself, but only 
that in this way preparation might be made for o 
general measure. 

Tue RxTioious Dirricutty at tre BIM NOHAM 
Scoot Boarv.—The vexed question of the payment 
of fees to denominational schools, which has been 
under diecussion for some weeks by the Birmingham 
School Board, was advanced another stage on Wed- 
nesday. The proposal of the Church party to pay 
money to denominational schools has met with oppo- 
sition at every turn by the Dissenters. The interest 
of the contest is increased by the fact that the Non- 
conformist party, who had a large majority of voters 
at the election, were — in returning only 
six of their candidates, having attem to carry 
the whole fifteen. This minority has, in the course 
of the present debate, been turned into a temporary 
majority by the conversion of the chairman, a 
Churchman, who at the last meeting voted against 
his party and with the .Nonconformists. The board 
was thus equally divided, the only Roman Oatholic 
refusing to vote. The issues of the debates have, 
therefore, turned on the casting vote of the chair- 
man. On Wednesday a special committee reported 
that it was not desirable to pay fees until the subject 
of compulsion had ben discussed and settled, and 
that compulsory by-laws be prepared until new free 
schools had been erected. A resolution deferri 
the payment of fees till compulsory bylaws shou 
be prepared was carried by the votes of the Dissent- 
ing members, und that of the chairman, being 
opposed by the Church v. A second resolution, 
that it would be impossible to enforco compulso 
attendance until new achools had been provided, 
was also carried, and it was proposed to pre 
by-lawe for enforcing attendance at schools. Dose 
tho latter motion, the Rev. F. S. Dele, Churchman, 
moved an amendment that the committee should 
likewise 'P by-laws for the payment of the fees 
of 1 — ildren. This was supposed to have been 
indefinitely deferred by the first resolution, and the 
chairman this time voted with his own, the Church 
party, and the amendment was, to the surprise and 
regret of the Nonconformists, carried. ereupon 
the Dissenting members refused to act upon the com- 
mittee, Mr. J. Chamberlain remarking that the 
could not accept anything that conceded theprinciple 
of payment to denominational schools. A committee 
was appointed without any member of the minority. 
The question remains in this involved position, and 
there does not seem any prospect of an ment. 
At an earlier part of the proceedings of — 
the to contribute towards the support of 
scholars at local industrial schools was strenuously 
— by the minority, on the ground that some 
of these schools are Lighly sectarian in their consti- 
tution. A report recommending such payment was 
referred back to the oommittee presenting it. 


The “ National Education Leagne for Ireland” is 

Iding meetings in Belfast and other towns to pro- 
test against the introduction of the denominational 
system. It is su that at the approaching 
meeting of the Church Synod this question will 
be discussed from the Episcopal Protestant point of 
view, and opinions pronounced not only upon primary 
education, but the fature constitations and relations 
to the Church of the Divinity School now connected 
with Trinity The Northern Whig, with re- 
ference to proposed changes in the national system, 
says: —“ We object to important alterations being 
made in the present system without Parliament 
being previonsly consulted. A Liberal Government 
ought to be desirous to uphold the constitutional 
authority of the House of Commons, and not to 
jealously narrow it.” 2 


THe Antecepent Propiem.—The Professor in 
Natural Philosophy in a college, gave the class a 
problem to think of over vight and answer the next 
day. The question was this:“ If a hole were bored 
through the centre of the earth from side to side, 
and a ball were dropped into it, what motions would 
the ball pass through, and how would it come 
to a state of rest?” The next morning a fellow was 
called up on this philosophical problem. What 
answer do you give to this question ?” asked the 
— the 

t main question, but of a prelimin 
one: How are you going to get that hole throngh F. 


) 


„Woll, really,” said he, “I have not | Th 


THE CIVIL WAR IN 
PARIS. 


DEFEAT OF THE INSURGENTS. 

On Sunday the long truce between the Versailles 
Government and the Commune of Paris came to an 
end. At nine o' clock, about 2,000 National Guards 
marched on Courbevoie. They were met by Gen- 
darmes and Gardes Forestiers. The captain of the 
Gendarmes galloped up to the Communists, waving 
his cap, with the intention of addressing them. A 
Zouave with the latter shot him dead. The action 
then became general. The Gendarmes took five 
Communists prisoners, and immediately shot one of 
them—an old man. Seventy-six guns from Mont 
Valérien swept the road on which the engagement 
took place. The Communists ultimately fled. Two 
rounds from mitrailleuses were fired by the Govern- 
ment corps. Twenty-five National Guards were 
killed; there was also a considerable number 
wounded. The last shot was fired at 12.30 p.m. 
The members of the Commune arrived on the spot 
when the affair was over. The National Guards 
still held Porte Maillot. To that gate battalions of 
artillery hurried in hot haste. Ories of Vive la 
Commune“ everywhere filled the air, and the rappel 
was beat in all the quarters; the ramparts were 
armed with cannon, and the intensest excite- 
ment prevailed. The Boulevards and the Champs 
Elysc 6s were crowded with groups questioning strag- 
glers as they returned from the scene of the engage- 
ment. 

From the detailed accounts of the fighting outside 
Paris on Sunday, it seems that the object of the en- 

gement was to drive the insurgent National 

uards from the position they had taken up at Cour- 
bevoie, Puteaux, Neuilly, Rueil, and Nanterre. To 
effect this, troops under General Vinoy left Versailles 
early in the morning, and advanced upon those places, 
which were soon taken. 

M. Thiers, in his account of the engagement, says 
that the insurgents fled precipitately, leaving their 
dead, wounded, and prisoners behind. The soldiers 
were much exasperated, he adds, especially against 
the deserters. 

The insurgents on their side have published a 
2 in which they state that they have 

en attacked by the Government of Versailles, and 
that it being their duty to protect the city, they 
rely upon the assistance of the inhabitants for that 
purpose. 

This was only the prelude to a more serious and 
general engagement. On Monday — at six 
o’clock nearly 100,000 National Guards left the 
city in three columns, the left marching by Cha- 
tillon, the right of Neuilly and Clichy, and the 
centre by the Point du Jour. Fort Valérien, being 
attacked, made a vigorous reply, and cut in two the 
right of the Parisian force. The centre and left, be- 
ing 143 by Fort Iesy, which was in the hands 
of the Parisians, advanced towards Meudon. The 
correspondent of the Zimes partially describes the 
encounter. He states that after the wild excitement 
of the preceding night, there was a strong muster of 
the National Guards on Monday morning, General 
Bergeret commanding, and the three columns ad- 
vanced upon Versailles. Their right suffered 
severely on nearing the formidable fortress of Mont 
Valérien, and was at once broken up and dispersed : 
but on the south-east, the centre and left of the in- 
surgents, backed by the fire of their own artillery on 
Fort Issy, were said to have gained ground upon the 
enemy in the direction of Meudon, where General 
Bergeret was, at ten o’clock a.m., asking for rein- 
forcements. A force of 30,000 men with artillery 
was sent out to his support, under Gustave Flourens, 
but their joint efforts were thwarted by the steady 
behaviour of the Government troops, and the insur- 
gents had on this side also to fall back at all points 
and to seek safety within the walls of Paris, where 
the disorder of their appearance spread general con- 
sternation. The following are extracts from the 
Times letter :—-+ 

The principal cause of the failare of the plan seems to 
have been a delusive im n on the part of the 
8 that Fort Valérien would not fire upon 

em. 


nd even batteries within a few hundred 


A large 
turned to Paris, crying out that they were “ trahis.” 
This retreat began before eight o'clock, and continued 
some hours. The rappel was beaten to collect reinforce- 
ments, but was little responded to, Meantime, those 
who had passed beyond Valérien found their retreat un- 
expectedly cut off by the fire of its guns. Tho fighting 
covered so much ground tbat it is impossible to form 
even the roughest estimate of the killed and wounded, but 
I think they must be very few in proportion to the num- 
ber of men engaged. The Communists kept great! 

under cover, and were attacked chiefly by shells, whic 

did comparatively little mischief. I saw very few bullet 
wounds. About three o'clock Mont Valérien had 
ceased firing, and the fighting thereabouts seemed 
over. The gendarmes were galloping about in 
search of fugitive. I saw many of them brought 
in, and in their treatment of them the troops certainly 
showed none of that sympathy for the Communistic 
movement which the bad been of harboaring. 
@ prisoners were loaded with curses and every form 
of abuse, and one caught in his uniform was received 


with blows from the butts of rifles. Three appeared to 


In this belief they advanced close up under the |’ 


run some risk of being summarily shot by the soldiers, 
but a General interfered with the remark that the proper 
treatment for such men was to despise them. Even the 
badly wounded obtained no sort of compassion, but were 

itilessly jecred at. The animosity could scarcely have 

een more bitter. The gendarmerie were conspicuous 
for it. I heard one say there was no occasion to look 
for ropes to tie the prisoners, as they would be shot on 
the slightest attempt being made by them to escape. 
Another told them that, but for the superior officers, 
they would be shot in any case. When I returned to 
the Pont de Neuilly, I found it strongly protected by 
the Communists. Four heavy guns had been placed 
behind the barricade on the Paris side of the river ; more 
were brought down the Avenue de Neuilly as I passed. 
The gates were shut, and National Guards who tried to 
slip through after the ambulance carriages were reso- 
lutely refused a passage in spite of their remonstrances. 
Immediately inside the gate the popular excitement was 
very great, but farther on, down the Champs Elysées 
and the Boulevards, Paris seemed — . tranquil. 


A Versailles despatch, dated Tuesday, says :— 
Yesterday two corps of insurgents advanced to- 
wards Versailles, one by Meudon and Chatillon, the 
other by Rueil. Both wore completely routed. 
Gustave Flourens was killed. The insurgents ex- 
perienced heavy losses. The attitude of the troops, 
whose defection constituted the only hope of the in- 
surgents, was beyond all praise. The insurgents in 
the forts of Vanvres and Issy fired on the troops this 
morning. They are being attacked in the redoubt 
at Chatillon; a speedy and complete success against 
them is expected.“ 


M. Thiers, in a speech in the Assembly on 
Monday, said that the Government would deal 
severely with the ringleaders of the insurrection, 
but leniently with their dupes. The speech was 
much applauded. : 

A Paris telegram of Monday night says: —“ An 
appeal has been issued addressed to the female 
citizens (citoyennes) calling upon them to assemble 
and march in columns to Versailles to disarm the 
army. In some parts of Paris the wildest excitement 
prevails, a portion of the population appearing 
literally to have lost their reason. Communication 
with Versailles is completely stopped ; all the gates 
of Paris are rigorously kept closed, and only peasants 
with provisions are admitted at some of the en- 
trances. It is rumoured that General Henry, Com- 
mander of the National Guards of Montrouge, is 
dead. The Moniteur Universe! says that the 123rd 
Battalion attacked the Castle of Meudon at about 
half-past one to-day, but was repulsed with great 
loss by a battalion of Zouaves. e Commune has 
issued a decree by which MM. Thiers, Jules Favre, 
Picard, Dufaure, Jules Simon, and Admiral Pothuan 
are arraigned, and their properties seized and seques- 
trated, till they have appeared before the tribùnal of 


the people. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


TT 


The Queen of Sweden died last week. 


The mountains of Utah are yielding vast quantities 
of silver. 

The Missouri Legislature is considering a bill to 
provide for the better edacation of the women of the 
State. It appropriates 50,000 dols. to build a col- 
lege for women in connection with the State Uni- 
versity at Colambia. 

Axoruzn Rep River Resetiion.—A d h 
from Chicago, dated March 14, states that advices 
had been received there from Pembina, to the 28th 


of February. nt that another outbreak 
had occurred on the Reserve, which promised to be 
ofa serious character. The lst Battalion of 


the Canadian Rifle Volunteers were in open revolt 
and held at defiance both their officers and the civi, 
authorities. 


Tun Fenians.—The Dublin Irishman publishes a 
scheme for an organisation of all the Irish-Americans 
into on3 ‘‘ harmonious whole,” which has been pro- 

in New York, by the “ exiles’’ who recently 
eft England for America as pardoned felons, The 
paper is signed by O' Donovan Rossa, Mulleda, 
Bourke, Power, and Walsh, who constitute. the 
“ Directory.” John Mitchel has given his adherence 
to the society, which is to be called the New Con- 
federation, and is to comprehend the various Fenian 


pr 


~\ ‘ 


Tae Universiry Boatrace.—The annual race 
between the representative crews of Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities came off on Satarday. The 
public interest in the event was hardly up to the 
mark of recent years, bat the race was nevertheless 
witnessed by a vast concourse of spectators. Oxford 
gaining the choice of sides, took the Middlesex 
shore, but the lead was taken from first to last by 
Cambridge. Before the race the general opinion was 
strongly in favour of Cambridge. While Oxford 
possessed greater strength, Cambridge was better 
trained, moved together in far more perfect form, - 
and was superior in staying power. The style of 
Cambridge in the actual race was considerably above, 
and that of Oxford considerably below, the average 
of University crews, but the extraordinary pluck — 
and endurance shown by the losing boat at the finish 
well-nigh falsified all the prophecies. In spite of 
wild pulling and wild steering, bad time and ugly 
feathering, the Oxford men succeeded in rowing their 
antagonists down by dint of sheer strength and 
dogged courage. Oxford was defeated by only a 
little more than half a length. At the close the 
crews were much exhausted by their tremendous © 
efforts. The race was run in 23 min. 9} sec. ; the 
time in 1870 was 21 min. 30 sec. 
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MR. JOWETT’S PLATO.* 
(Second Notice.) 
It is superfluous to say that, in order to a 


perfect appreciation of the Platonic dialogues, 


the ability to study them in the original is | 


essential, but the reader who has not a sufficient 
command of Greek for this purpose may rest 
satisfied that from this remarkable book of Mr. 
Jowett’s he will derive not only a very clear in- 
sight into the teachings of the great philosopher, 
but in fact a much more intelligent view than 
he could obtain from a perusal of the original, 
unless he were able to bring to the work an 
amount of classical —— 4 which is ex- 
tremely rare. It needs something more than 
the mere capacity to turn the Greek into Eng- 
lish to understand the real drift and significance 
of these dialogues, and there are few even of 
those who may thus have translated them for 
themeelves who will not feel that a new light 
is thrown upon the whole by Mr. Jowelt's 
version. It is not too much to say of it that 
while it has all the life and freedom of an 
original work, it preserves to an extraordinary 
degree the closeness and fidelity demanded in a 
translation. But valuable as it is, and delightful 
reading as the dialogues themselves are, and all 
the more so (despite the objection of some 
critics) for the very piquant and occasionally 
startling manner in which modern parallels are 
sometimes introduced, the value of the book is 
indefinitely increased by the Introductions, in 
which the general scope and purpose of each 
dialogue is explained, the character and position 
of the different speakers described, the line of 
argument followed by each traced out, and the 
conclusions of the whole indicated. Thereis no 
writer whose works require such treatment 
more than those of Plato, and certainly there is 
noone who has essayed thus to interpret them who 
has done it with anything approaching to the 
effectiveness of these suggestive Commentaries. 
As Mr. Jowett justly says in the introduction to 
the “ Gorgias,” “An eye for proportion is needed 
1 ow own art of measuring) in the study of 
„Plato as well as of other great artists,” and 
we may add that it ie the possession of this 
faculty by Mr. Jowett which has given him so 
much success in a very difficult task. While 
always mindful of the dramatic unity which is 
a characteristic of these conversations, and 
which is to be detected underlying even the 
long and sometimes apparently irrelevant digres- 
sions that find their place in them, he is careful 
to guard against the extreme of those who 
“attempt to enforce the Platonic dialogue on 
„the Procrustean bed of a single idea.” To 
discern the leading purpose of each dialogue, to 
show how it is worked out, and what relation 
other topics which may be incidentally intro- 
duced bear to the centre idea, to point out the 
natural growth of the argument even where 
there is most apparent iy mg yh is his great 
object, and he has succeeded in it mainly owi 


to the fact that he has not yielded himself to 
the dominion of any theory, but has brought 
to the task an independent judgment and 
reat’ analytic power. e one quality, 
indeed, would have availed little without 
the other. It is easy to discard the views of 
others; it is not so easy for an expositor to 
work out an intelligent and consistent one of his 
own. Mr. Jowett has wisely abandoned all 
attempt to follow in the wake of Schleiermacher 
and others to arrange the dialogues into an or- 
ganic system. Any such arrangement (he says) 
% appears to me not only to be unsapported by 
evidence, but to involve an anachronism in 
‘the history of aap ges The inevitable 
result, too, has been that violence has often been 
done to the writings themselves; sometimes 
ideas extracted from them which they were not 
intended to teach, and in other cases important 
portions of them overlooked, because wf did 
not fit in with the theory to be established. He 
therefore looks at them separately, developing 
with care the argument of each, and at the same 
time showing how far it is supplemented, carried 
out still further, and possibly corrected by hints 
in some of the rest. The principles on which 
he proceeds may be gathered from his very 
judicious statement in the introduction to the 
Gorgias, which, like the Phedrus, has special 
difficulties from seeming to have two or even 
more subjects :— | 
“There may be some advantage in drawing out a 
little the main outlines of the building; but the use of 
this is limited, and may be easily exaggerated. We may 
give Plato too much system, and alter the natural form 
and connection of his thoughts. Under the idea that 
his dialogues are finished works of art, we may find a 


* The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into Boglish 
with Analyses and Introdactions. By B. Jowett, M.A. 
Four Vols. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press.) | 


reason for everything, and lose the highest characteristic 
of art, which is simplicity. Most great works receive a 
new light from a new and original mind. But whether 
these new lights are true or only suggestive will depend 
on their agreement with the spirit of Plato, and the 
amount of direct evidence which can be u in sup- 
port of them. en a theorv is ranning away with us, 
criticism does a friendly office in counselling modera- 
tion, and recalling to us the indications of the text.” 


Mr. Jowett has not even endeavoured to arrange 
the dialogues in chronological order, but has 
placed the Socratic dialogues together first, and 
in them has made a special group of those 
which contain memorials of the life of the 
philosopher. First, there is the Meno, in 
which we have an exposition of the views 
of Socrates relative to the Sophists, which 
supplies his answer to the question with 
which the dialogue opens, Can virtue be 
“taughtP” It developes with great dramatic 
power the contrast between the popular 
and professional teacher by whom eno, 
“a Thessalian Alcibiades, rich and luxu- 
rious—a spoilt child of fortune,” has been 
instructed and the true philosopher who seeks 
to make him understand his own ignorance, and 
the view formed of both of them by Anytus, 
“the type of the narrow-minded man of the 
“ world,” and the representative of that prevailing 
Athenian sentiment to which Socrates after- 
wards fell a martyr. Here, then we have a 
kind of prologue to the great drama which is 
wrought out in the other dialogues of the series. 
Of Anytus Mr. Jowett says, The moderation 
„with which he is described is remarkable, if he 
“ be the accuser of Socrates, and this seems to be 
* indicated by his parting words. Perhaps Plato 
„m may have been desirous of showing that the 
e accusation of Socrates was not to be attributed 
“to badness or malevolence, but rather to 
“‘a tendency in men’s minds. Or he may have 
‘been regardless of the historic truth of the 
‘characters of his dialogue, as in the case of 
„Meno and Critias. Like Cherephon the real 
% Anytus was a democrat, and had joined Thra- 
‘sybulus in the conflict with the thirty.” In 
his renee however, in the distaste which 
he showed for the reasoning of Socrates, in his 
failure to comprehend his true spirit, in the 
passion into which he was provoked and in the 
significant warning he addressed to the philoso- 
pher, “ Socrates, I think that you are too ready 
‘to speak evil of men, and if you will take my 
advice, I would recommend you to be skilful,” 
Plato is leading on with great artistic skill to 
the story of that outburst of ignorant prejudice 
and passion of which his beloved master was 
the victim. 


The“ Euthyphro” carries us a stage further. 
The evil seed already begun to bear fruit, 
the impeachment has been framed, and 
Socrates is awaiting trial; but before the 
“trial proceeds Plato would like to put the 
“world on their trial, and convince them of 
5 — in that very matter touching which 
* tes is accused.” It is a dialogue, th 
fore, on piety, designed not to inculcate any 
Opinions of the writer himself on the subject 
but to e the weakness and fallacy of the 


ing | popular opinions relative to the very virtue for 


want of which it is pro to condemn 
Socrates. Euthyphro, who is one of the reli- 
— of the day, has brought an action against 

is own father for the murder of a slave, and he 
does this in order to show his piety. Here, 
then, is the man who of all others should be able 
to instruct Socrates, who is waiting in the porch 
of King Archon to stand a trial for impiety, 
what this piety is. Answer after answer is 
given only to meet the criticism of Socrates 
and to have ite insufficiency shown, and in the 
issue the question is left without reply at all. 
The covert satire which runs through the dia- 
logue on the men who were proposing to sacri- 
fice a life so noble and beautiful because it did 
not manifest a virtue whose nature they were 
unable to define, has never been t out 
more clearly than in the admirable introduction 
with which Mr. Jowett has prefaced the dialogue, 
of which he observes :— | 

“The subtle connection of this dialogue with the 
Apology and the Crito, the holding back of the concla- 
sion, as in the Laches, Lysis, and other dialogues ; the 
insight into the religious world; the dramatic power 
and play of the two characters ; the inimitable irony, are 
reasons for believing that it is a genuine Platonic 
writing. The spirit in which the popular representations 
of mythology are denounced recalls Republic II. Th 
virtue of piety has been already mentioned as one of five 
in the Protagoras, but is not reckoned among the four 
cardinal virtues of Republic IV.“ 


The true spirit of the Apology,” one of 
the nobiest defences of truth and innocence 
against the accusations of prejudice and passion 
ever made, has been exactly caught Mr. 
Jowett. It is not so much an appeal either to 
pity or to justice, as itis a manly and defiant pro- 
test on the part of Socrates against the injustice 
of his tors, which, had it been spoken, 


| would ve left him triumphant and master of | 


: 


— 


the field, notwithstanding the adverse issue of 
the trial, and in this respect it certainly agrees 
with the statement of Xenophon, relative to the 
speech which Socrates actually addressed to his 
judges. We now, however, view it as the 
0 Apology ” of Plato, and that apology consists 
in the portraiture of the life and character of 
the great master as they presented themselves 
to a loving disciple. As a work of art, Mr. 
Jowett pronounces it perfect, the effect being 
increased rather than weakened by the apparent 
absence of method and 83 looseness of 
style. In it “there is an ideal rather than a 
‘literal truth; much is said that ought to have 
“been said, but was not said, and is only 
„Plato's view of the situation. And we may, 
“perhaps, even indulge in the fancy that the 
‘actual defence of Socrates was as much greater 
„than the Platonic defence as the master was 
te greater than the disciple. But in any case some 
“ of the words actually used must have been pre- 
“served.” The Orito“ is regarded as a kind 
of supplement to the Apology, completing the 
portrait of the man by exhibiting his obedience 
to the laws as the other expresses his uncom- 
promising treatment of judges who were listen- 
ing to popular clamour, instead of obeying the 
voice of justice alone. The picture thus fur- 
nished by these two marvellous discourses is 
the most sublime and impressive to be found in 
the records of ancient heathenism. Socrates is 
here a man firm in his loyalty to truth, con- 
scious of the righteousness of his cause, and 
therefore disdaining all unworthy submission, 
rejecting everything in the shape of artifice 
that might have softened the hearts of his 
judges, and seizing the opportunity rather to 
n some of those high views of virtue 
which lie had been in the habit of teaching. 
Sophistries Mr. Jowett points out there are, 
especially in his cross-examination of Meletus, 
‘‘ who is easily foiled and mastered in the hands 
“of the great dialectician ” ; but these are partly 
the faults of the age, partly the results of the 
argumentative temper and habit which Socrates 
had cultivated. It is when he rises into a higher 
region, when he expresses his scorn of a life which 
if it were preserved at the cost of honour would 
lose everything which was worth living for, when 
he prophesies almost in the spirit of a Hebrew 
seer that his death would not be the end of his 
teaching, but rather the seed of many who should 
follow in his steps, that we see how lofty the ideal 
Plato had before him. In exhibiting Socrates 
thus, Plato did not intend, in Mr. Jowett’s 
opinion, to give the idea that he had purposely 
provoked his judges. “ His irony, his superiority, 
his audacity regarding not the person of man 
‘necessarily flow out of the loftiness of his 
“situation. He is not acting a meg upon a 
% great occasion, but be is what he has been all 
„is life long ‘a king of men.’ He would rather 
“not appear insolent, if he could avoid this. He 
‘is not desirous of hastening his own end, for 
“life and death are simply indifferent to him. 


Bat neither will he eay or do anything which 
might avert the penalty.” | 
But grand and noble as Socrates ara here, 


more touching sti'l is the representation of him 
in the Phaedo,“ the dialogue ia which, per- 
—— we have the finest creation of the Greek in- 
tellect. Of its reasonings on immortality and 
ite general relat on to nic philosophy we 
shall speak subsequently. At present we simp! 
note its sublime tone, its singular beauty both 
of thought and language, ite artiatic skill. Mr. 
Jowett describes it thus :— 

e Some elements of the drama may be noted in all the 
Dialogues of Plato. The Phaedo is the tragedy of which 
Socrates is the protagonist, and Simnias and Cebes the 

performers. No dialogue has a 8 unit 
of subject and feeling. Plato has py | fulfilled the oon- 
ditions of Greek, or rather of all art, which requires that 
scenes of death and 13 should be clothed in beauty. 
The gathering of the fri at the commencement of 
the Dialogue, the dejection of the audience at the tem- 
overthrow of the argumen Oe: oes 
tes playing with the hair of Phaedo, the | scene, 
in which Socrates alone retains his comiposure—are 
masterpieces of art. 


Such masterpieces repay study at all times. 
The whole tone of thinking and feeling belongs 
to an entirely different world from that in which 
we move, but not the less is there much to in- 
struct in these records of eo remote a past, and 
we owe a debt of gratitude to one who has given 


us such facilities for their study. They may do 


something to disturb the self-complacency of 
these days, as they teach us how much of this 

wisdom was anticipated centuries ago; and yet 

in showing us how much the world has received 
from the Hellenic mind, it enables us the better 
to appreciate the need there was for that light 
the Gospel has given, and to realise the great- 
ness of the distance which separates even the · 
noblest men of that heathen world from those 
who have been taught by the Son of God. But 
of the leading features of the Platonic system 
we propose to treat in another article. . 
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“AN EARNEST PASTORATE," 


An affectionate, truthful, open, but firm 
character looks out upon us from the portrait 
prefixed to this valuable little work. Such a 
man, and far more, was the Rev. Alexander 
Leitch, minister of the South Free Church, 
Stirling. Few of our readers probably ever 
heard his name ; he took little part in public 
discussions, was seldom or ever seen upon the 
platform; never heard in the General Assemb] 
of his Church, and yet, when he died, all 
Stirling mourned for him. On the day of his 
burial, we are told, “the shops were shut, all 
business was suspended; the streets were full 
of people whose aspect indicated the presence 
of some common sorrow.” A man must have 
been, in some sense, a great man for his death 
to have elicited sach universal and spontaneous 
manifestations of grief. Alexander Leitch was 
great in heart, great in goodness and faithfulness, 
great in spiritual service to all who came near 
him and whom his influence could reach. And 
80, from the Roman Catholic priest to the Congre- 
gational Dissenter, all gathered round his grave 
with the feeling that a prince in God’s Israel 
was dead. 

The life that Mr. Leitch lived was in no 
pan iy an eventful one, Its outer facts aro the 
facts that belong to most Scottish ministers. 
We find him in early life studying in Glasgow 
for the ministry of the Established Church of 
Scotland, aod takiag his Master of Arts degree 
at sixteen—a fact indicative of that diligence 
and conscientiousness in labour which charac- 
terised him through life. Next we find 
him as tutor; then, in 1825, called to the 
ministry of a chapel-of-ease at Gartmore; in 
1832 removing to Stirling, and remaining there 
until the time of his death, in 1868. The whole 
of this period was filled with arduous, earnest, 
self-sacrificing, devoted labour, made up, from 
beginning to end, of what some men would term 
littles, but worth more, as all such work is, 
than any amount of spasmodic but ill-sustained 
effort. If any man wishes to know how to be a 
successful minister of Jesus Christ, he will find 
the knowledge in this unpretentious Life. 
Something, in Mr. Leitch's case, must be said 
for a naturally ardent and loving disposition, 
but, in a human sense, the main secret of his 
oe lay, we should judge, in extraordinary 
aithfulness in small things. In this respect 
his life may be, to many, equally a rebuke and 
an exumple. : 

Mr. Leitch belonged to the Evangelical party 
in the Established Church, and was an Evan- 
gelical when little else but a dead Moderatism 
was anywhere to be found. As lazy men hate 
no class of persons so much as they hate active 
men, it is not to be wondered at that he met 
with some opposition; but of what kind we do 
not know. It seems odd, now, to read that an 
Evangelical clergyman, some thirty or forty 
zooms ago, was distinguished from the prevailing 

oderatism by these characteristics —“ first, 
“ associating with other good men in the revival 
“of religion at home, and its propagation 
“abroad; and, second, helping the Constitu- 
„tional party in the Church to recover the 
“rights of which the Establishment had 
“been unjustly deprived.” That is to 
say, piety and seal were accompanied 
by a love of ecclesiastical liberty and 
a sense of the disgrace attending the Church's 
bondage. Mr. Leitch felt this disgrace tho- 
roughly, and although he did not leave the As- 
sembly Hall with the four hundred in 1843, he 
left the Establishment 1. afterwards, 
and took up his lot with the Free Church. Mr. 
Walker writes plainly and truthfully of this 
struggle. ‘‘ It commenced,” he says, not in 
‘consequence of certain individual ecclesiastics 
“having adopted new views of the abstract 
„rights of the Church, but as the direct result 
‘of a revival of religion. The Scottish 22 
“came to take a deeper interest in the Gospel 
„generally.“ Here we have a wider philo- 
sophy than Mr. Walker apprehends. State- 
Churches have always been co-existent with a 
low religious life, and are inconsistent with the 
simplicity of a pure conscience. Mr. Leitch, 
like many of his brethren, held, no doubt to the 
last, to the theory of a religious establishment, 
but he was a man whose nature could grow. 
He would not now have supported, as he did in 
1833, a resolution that the novel associations 
_“ealled voluntary Church societies must be of 
“brief continuance and productive of injury to 
“‘ the cause of true religion.“ 

Mr. Leitch remained in Stirling after he left 
the Establishment, and many, people followed 
him. It was as a Free Church minister, we 
apprehend, that he did the best of his life's 
work. A genial, open, hospitable man, very 
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fervent, wonderfully diligent, full of prayer, and 


full of labour—such he seems to have been. It 
is not often that we find a man of Mr. Leitch’s 
temperament a systematic man, but he was 
waibndical even to the smallest detail“. He 
kept a record, regularly written up, of every- 
thing that he did, and he did nothing without 
thought and labour. Thought and prayer 
before every visit, thought and prayer before 
every public prayer, thought and prayer before 
all writing and all other work, seem to have 
been the settled habit of his mind. He was 
one of the rare few who began their sermons 
early—he began his on the Sunday evening 
after the Sunday's work—a week, that is to say, 
in advance—and kept at them little by little 
from day today. Some specimens of his ser- 
mons are given in this volume; we cannot say 
that there is any lack of freshness in them, but 
there is that fulness which is not obtainable 
without time and reflection. 

A rare loving nature this man must have had! 
Like other fathers, he had to see his sons leave 
his roof. One of them came early to London, 
and every day, without intermission, for seven or 
eight years, and until death, the father wrote to 
him. We can read, perhaps, more of the man in 
this fact than in anything else. We can see his 
anxious love, his attention, his systematic 
habits, his work and his wisdom in this single 
fact. Though in London, the young man was as 
it were kept at home, under the home-roof, in 
the father’s eye, never out of the father’s heart. 
Some extracts from these letters are given. 
They relate to all subjects, domestic, local, 
political, literary, religious, just such talk as no 
doubt there was at the evening fireside, and 
such counsel as a good man could so well give. 

Mr. Walker has done his work well, but could 


other people—especially-of other people's letters 
nina tak little "of M. Leitch himeelf, The 
tog wants more filling up, and there must 
ave been plenty of materials for it. But we 
have been glad to get what is given, and there- 
fore will not say another word of complaint. 
Any such record as this of an Earnest Pas- 
„ torate is of very high value. 


AGNES ELIZABETH JONES." 


This volume has an interest beyond the facts 
of the individual life which it records, though 
that was truly a great and noble one. It is 
properly an appeal to the women of England to 
come forward and help in a great cause. This 
is the note which is struck in the preface, with 
decided hand, by Florence Nightingale ; and 
the work throughout is conceived in faithful 
keeping with this note. Had it been other- 
wise, indeed, the biography would have lost 
much. Miss Jones was one of the most modest, 
self-denying women of whom it has ever been 
our lot to read. She shrank with an almost 
morbid sensitiveness from any chance of pub- 
licity. When engaged in one of the most re- 
sponsible and laborious positions as head of a 
gigantic city workhouse, her greatest trials 
seemed to have arisen from the solicilous atten- 
tions of strangers. To have to wait upon those 
suffering under most loathsome diseases was not 
felt by her to be any infliction; to witness 
traits of terrible depravity, which would only 
have shocked and stunned most ladies of refine- 
ment, only nerved her to greater exertions, 
which scarcely ever failed of marked and mar- 
vellous results in the end. But when fresh 
friends rally round her in her new position, 
and send her presents to relieve the dingy 
aspect of her own room, she is overcome with a 
sense of unworthiness, and is tormented with 
fears lest she prove undeserving of benefits like 
these. Such being the spirit in which Miss 
Jones wrought, clearly it was needful that her 
story should be subordinated to the claims of 
the great Christian work in which she engaged. 
If, then, the memoir is lacking in literary brilliancy 
or effect, this is amply atoned for by the sim- 
plicity and earnestness which obtain through- 
out. The biographer has wisely let her sister 
herself speak wherever that was possible; and, 
as Miss Jones had literally no aims or objects 
of her own apart from the great work of 
hospital nursing, we have in this little biography 
the most powerful plea on its behalf that has 
probably ever been put forward. And, as the 
pressing problems of the time more and more 
run up into this practical one of dealing with 
our fallen and outcast population, the book is a 
thing of real national importance. We shall 
therefore, perhaps, be excused for 2 
more space to it than the mere size of the boo 
in itself might seem to justify. 

Miss Jones is all unconsciously an exemplar 
alike in her early and undivided consecration of 
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have done it better. He has given too much of 


herself to the service of the poor and stricken, 
and in her patient submission through long and 
weary years to a full and perfect discipline of 
training. From mere girlhood, she cherished 
the dream of being a missionary. While yet in 
her teens, and while desirous to relieve her 
ailing mother from some of the responsibilities 
of housekeeping, she commenced a regular 
system of visitation of the poor and sick round 
about her home at Fahan, in Ireland. She 
walked great distances and exposed herself in 
all kinds of rough weather. All her spare time 
was spent in thiskind of work. She sought no 
other recreation or relief. In the course of a 
trip to the Continent with her sister and aunt, 
she had got a glimpse of Pastor Fliedner's 
Deaconesses Institute at Kaiserswerth; and, 
though she only returned with new zest to her 
work among her poor Irish people, it became 
more and more clear to her that she must seek 
training before she could be so widely useful as 
she might. Kaiserswerth she never ceased to 
think of, but home ties and claims were strong; 
and she did not manage to realise her wish till 
1860—six years after her first visit. Gently 
nurtured, and with utmost refinement of mind 
and character, she submitted cheerfully to the 
ordinary work required of the deaconesses,— 
scrubbing floors and doing other menial offices, 
till her — ſestered, when all her regret is 
that she cannot persist in performing her stated 
duties. The devout spirit in which she did all 
her work appears in such extracts as the follow- 
ing from her journal :— 

Having made my bed and e my room before 
breakfast, I went to the hospital, and am to-day happier 
than I have yet bean, for I was allowed to do many 
little things for the patients—make beds, dress wounds, 
hear a child her lessons, and help a blind one in her pre- 
parations for the Pastor’s evening class. The 
cleaning and keeping my dominion in order is such a 
business. Sweeping and washing the floor of the three 
rooms every morning, two stoves which must be black- 
leaded weekly, each taking an hour; weekly cleaning 
of windows, tins, dinner chest, washing of bandages, 
&c. ; besides the washing up after oach of our five meals 
~—keeps me busy. I am beginning to feel quite a 
motherly love for my boys, aud they improve daily.“ 

She always acknowledged that she could never 
have done what she afterwards did had it not 
been for the implicit obedience learned during 
her half- year's stay at Kaiserswerth. 


Returning to London, she is for some months 
associated with Mrs. Ranyard in her noble work 
amongst the low slums of London; then she 
goes to St. Thomas's Hospital for a year's 
further training, at the end of which time she is 
called to undertake the charge of the Liverpool 
Workhouse Hospital, where she spent three 
years, and where she died of fever caught from 
one of the patients she had been nursing. Her 
life in the Liverpool Workhouse is one of cease- 
less, patient heroism. Her sister mourns the 
lack of details as to her work during these three 
years; but we have enough to assure us on 
that head. She brought peace and order 
amongst a community o? 1,400 persons, which 
the police had found it very hard to keep in 
check; and not only so, but she so touched their 
hearts and rs that many of them be- 
came Christian 


Her life there was too busy a one to allow time for 
much writing, and her home letters dwelt on the little 
details which she knew would interest us, aud give no 
idea of the greatness of her undertaking or her plan of 
rations.” . . It was one of the characteristics 
of her work that she never overlooked the individual in 
the community, but cared for the pleasure of each, as if 
they stood alone. She had great faith in the softening 
influence of bappivess, and her tender heart went out in 
active sympathy for those, who, immured for life in these 
hos ital wards, had ceased to expect that brightuess or 
gladness would ever come to them.” 

We have here and there very suggestive 
glimpses :— 

% Clouds and sunshine so alternate in my life that you 
could scarcely sympathise with one before a change 
comes. I have now more than a huodred at my Bible- 
class, and really if I lift my eyes, their carnest looks and 
fixed gaze almost overcome me. It is a great responsi- 
bility. I was so amused at the old men the other day 
calling themselves my children. Many of the patieuts 
look on me as a kind of house - surgeon. I goto sce and 
direct the dressings with the worst cases, aud sometimes 
do the thing myself to show how. The other day a man 
asked me to come every day and dress his foot; it had 
been ‘so much better since I had been at it.’ I have 
been reading for the probationers every week on 
medical subjects, but it is a great anxiety to me to think 
how little they know as yet. This morning I have 
been much with a poor dying thief who is in tlie agonies 
of lockjaw. He seems to try to pray, and to like me to 
speak to him. I think be would tell me his history if 
he could; but speaking is dillicult, aud the paroxyems 
come 80 frequently. 4 
And again :— 

Work never was barder than now, for great changes 
are going on, and the place is upset. I have one bright 
spot, however. The wild beasts’ I told you of in our 
class, sick nursery mothers are taming wonderfully, and 
I hope their fights, like the men’s, wili soon be matter of 
history... . . You may fancy how happy I was 

when Christmas-day was over without any fighting and 
little drunkenness. Of course, the smoothness was not 
unruffled; but I was glad to have so much. The sick 


| nursery mothers were a great care, but we got them 
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h by giving them a tree and magic 
mere Dap ee By . The men and their — 
behaved admirably ; one female patient and some scourers 
on that side were rather the worse for the liberal ale 
allowance which is a great temptation; but for 1277 
patients, 180 scourers, 60 nurses and 20 carriers—a 
total of 1,487 to give us no trouble was a great triumph. 
I was glad to get all to bed on Christmas night. It was 
twelve before the nurses finished their games, and my 
back was breaking. I was very tired yesterday; but as 
a headache sent me to bed in the afternoon I had a long 
rest and am all right again.“ 

A great triumph truly! A triumph, too, which 
was the outcome of such complete abnegation 
on the part of the lady-superintendent as could 
only have sprung from a life lived very near to 
the Cross of Christ. In no other way can such 
a surprising reformation be accounted for. Well 
ma Miss Nightingale speak of the myth of Una 
and her lion being here revived before our very 
eyes! The scum of Liverpool—the thieves and 
pickpockets and prostitutes—here for the first 
time in their miserable lives realised what love 
was. When she stepped in their quarrels 
ceased, and they welcomed her and waited upon 
her words like children. But this was not 
achieved by any affectation of importance or 
austerity. Goodness here walked in her most 
attractive guise. Miss Jones spared no pains 
to show how much she desired to secure their 
happiness by innocent enjoyments often pur- 
chased at the cost of her owr much-needed rest. 

Miss Nightingale rightly says that she knew 
nothing of mortification for its own sake.” In- 
deeh, it is surprising how complete was her en- 
joyment of the beautiful, and of all simple 

leasures. This was one of the main secrets of 

er influence. She was no recluse; but could 
sympathise warmly with many interests in 
which she could not actively share. Her delight 
in nature and in flowers and pictures was fresh 
and childlike to the end. It is astonishing, in- 
deed, how her usually plain and unvarnished 
composition is touched with graceful enthusiasm 
and colour, when she has to record a healthy 

ermitted pleasure in the enjoyment of nature. 

hus she writes in one of her early journals at 
Fahan :— 

„ April 18.—I felt much the soothing influences of 
the scenery to-day ; the bank of wild-roses on the sand- 
hills above the strand; the sunset seen from Buncrana ; 
then the fall moon iu all its grandeur, sailing over the 
sky and then eg gee | behind a heavy cloud, silver- 
ing its outline; all these, one after the other, came 
with a force that seemed to speak It is your 
heavenly Father which gives you this enjoyment. I 
did bless Him for my creation, and for that of this 
lovely earth.“ 

Another very noticeable thing about Miss 
Jones is the reluctance she felt to lay down an 
law for others with respect to the special wor 
in which she was engaged, and to which she 
had unfalteringly consecrated her every faculty. 
In spite of much that is similar in the two cha- 
racters, we find here a slight contrast be- 
tween her and Miss Nightingale. Miss 
Nightingale has more of what might be called 
the compulsive temper. She sees little difficulty 
in the way of many following her in the noble 
course she has pursued, and is apt to make 
little allowance for the claims that are certain 
to weigh heavily in the balance against a woman 
taking such a step: Miss Jones has as absolute 
faith in her own calling to her work as any 
person ever had—she had sacrificed as much of 
comfort as was possible almost—and yet she is 
full of allowances snd gentle consideration for 
the doubts and difficulties of others. There 
are many instances of this in the volume; and 
we are not sure but that it will, on this ac- 
count, be all the more powerful to draw others 
to the work. For they must feel that here is an 
unvarnished tale which puts forth no“ taking” 
inducements, and which yet clearly proclaims in 
every page, that there cannot possibly be a 
pleasure of purer and more enduring fibre than 
the pleasure of self sacrifice. This cannot fail 
to appeal to many serious, thoughtful women, 
who are anxious for work in a good cause, but 
whose way is not yet quite clear before them. 
As such—as a record ot a heroic, self-sacrificing 
life, we most warmly recommend the book, 
confident that to not a few hearts it will carry a 
message, and that to some it will bring the 
gladdening sense of a clear course on which they 
may walk in the fruitful service of God and 
man. 


MISS YONGE’S MUSINGS ON 
LEBLES POETRY. 


John Keble more than most men interpreted 
his theories by his daily practice. Right or 
wrong as these may have been; they had tangible 
illustration in his conduct. His life thus has a 
sort of strict self-containedness and simplicit 
which are far from common in these times. It 
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ve John Keb’e, gathered by Several Friende. (J. 
Parker and Co,) 


| 
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was wy to doubt, and therefore he never 
permitted himself to view his favourite doctrines 
apart from the associationa with which they had 
come recommended to his heart from earliest 
infancy. Hence there is a certain severity and 
narrowness of sympathy about him, in spite of a 
vein of self-depreciation and humility marking 
all that he does. He leans on tradition, but 
tradition had haply proved inefficient, had it not 
been for the bright examples of consistent faith 
which he was blessed to have very intimate 
knowledge of in his own home-circle. He never 
wandered far from home. His faith was fed by 
contact with choice examples, and was very 
much dependent on their influence. It did not 
affect to be self-sustaining. It is strong, not in 
itself, but in the helps which it knows better 
how to use than do the great bulk of Protes- 
tants, with their rights of conscience, and what 
he held to be their false freedom of inquiry. 
This is the root at once of the High-Church pride 
and self - depreciktion. And in few men do these 
elements play a more distinct part than in John 
Keble. hat redeems him from the charge of 
religious egotism is his complete independence 
of opinion. He was a devotee, but he was no 
sentimentalist ; and, though he laid a very strict 
plumb-line to his daily doings, his own inmost 
approval was all that he craved. Above all, his 
tendency to self-analysis is continually corrected 
by the need felt for the doing of active duty ; 
so that a whiff of real humanity stirs through 
his medievalism and drives the dust away. It 
was a happy thing for Keble that his parish 
was a quiet, rural one, in which he could work 
to purpose and with satisfaction, though he did 
not need to face the opposition of such evils and 
scepticisms as are now rife even among the 
poorer classes in large towns. Such ex- 
periences would have sadly disturbed his 
equable self-content and frozen up the springs 
of poetry in his heart. He needed quiet and 
sheltered companionship. 


His poetry was strictly a record of his own 
moods and inner experiences. He would have 
held in horror anything like fancy or make- 
believe being imported into his song. And this 
idea he stretched out so as to cover all poetry 
whatever. It was hardly possible for him to 
ebe a very enthusiastic admirer of an 
“unless he had at least conceived a good 
“opinion of the writer.” And this canon he 
never ceased to have in his eye as guide and 
warning. Thus arises the sharp biographic 
quality of his poems. What he was, they best 
tell us. They are a faithful record from day to 
day of his ioner life, which was the real one. 
Outer events and incidents are but the thread 
on which he sometimes strings his pearls—the 
canvas on which he paints. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose, therefore, that much in the poems 
will not be fully understood till something ia 
known of the facts of his life. Miss Tones * 
done much to supply this commentary. She 
seems to have been a privileged visitor at 
Hursley Vicarage for a long course of years. 
During the period when Mr. Keble was most 
2 productive, she was ever coming and 
going. She has gathered u wg | habits and 
traits of character, which throw light on the 
verses ; and has related nota few incidents which, 
as they suggested special poems, have more than 
a passing interest. It is surely very character- 
istic of Keble, that, when deprecating what has 
| been called“ landscape Christianity.“ he should 

look back with a glance of self-reproach at the 
„Christian Year” as having done something to 
introduce and to encourage this tendency. Miss 
Yonge writes :— 

% Precious as the last summer was, there was little of 
the old kind of intimate talk on the most deeply interest- 
ing subjects. Oo that first day a lapse into the usual 
style did harm, and, aware of being an eager talker, I 
thenceforth shunned any exciting matter. Once, indeed, 
he looked at some papers I bad shown Mrs. Keble, in- 
tended for a book that never came to any good, and 
which he thought tended to that kind of dealing with 
Scripture which has since been described as landscape 
Christianity. He spoke of the style having been 
aecribed to the ‘Christian Year,’ I think with a certain 
amount of regret at having in any way given occa- 
sion for it, and warned me against it. Not going 
into all the reasons, of which, I think, the chief were 
the danger of materialism, of explaining down the 
supernatural, of sagen: By the typical system, and of 
irreverence in dealing with Scriptare characters by free 
— of motives, and drawing them into common 

e. 

And so faithful was he to his own convictions 
on such matters, that he would no doubt have 
pared away from the poems what is most imagi- 
native and distinctively poetical, had it still 
been in his power to do so. He had no idea 
that his poems would be so privileged to in- 
terpret to the Christian Church her devotion 
— desire after higher life ; and j his own 
intention was to go on improving the series, so 
that they might be published, if it was judged 
expedient, only after he was out of 


the way. 


whose 


poetry, | 


mention of it on the part of others. “In that 
“house that book could only be openly pro- 
‘duced as elsewhere, if its writer — to 
1 * absent, so sensitive was Mr. Keble about 
8 n 

_ Yet in spite of all this severity, it is surpris- 
ing to notice the presence of a quiet humour, 
which makes itself felt in the midst of the most 
grave discussions. We talked over Charles I.,“ 
writes Miss Wilbraham, “and Mr. K. was quite 
„interested to hear of our ancestor's falling sick 
“with grief on hearing of the King’s death; 
‘but when I rather apologised for the said 
“ ancestor's having got well again, he broke into 
“ a hearty laugh,” 


There are many instances of this, showing a 
surprising buoyancy of character that remained 
untouched by the self-watchfulness which he 
had assiduously cultivated; and here, no doubt, 
we have the secret of his success in attracting 
and teaching children and young people, in 

2 he was once again as a child. 
tle glimpses such as these are not without 
their own value. ere are many of Keble’s 
E those too the best of chem — which 

long, not to the Church of England, but to 
the Christian Church. The Christian Muse 
acknowledges no sect. It was only in the frame- 
work and conscious construction of the “Christian 
“Tear that Keble wrote direotly for his own 
community. The Church will, in time, select 
what suits her—nay, she is even now in the 
process of doing so. Everything, therefore, 
that tends to add a new interest to the poems is 
valuable to the Christian community; and, 
though we deprecate some of the special tenets 
with which Mr. Keble’s name is identified, yet 
we confess to having read this book with pecu- 
liar pleasure; and to having turned from it to 
the poems themselves with fresh interest, be- 
cause of the new lights which in many in- 
stances are cast over them. In certain respects 
Miss Yonge’s book supplements the Life” ; 
and it should be read by everyone who wishes 
to get a familiar and homely view of a man who 
is well worthy of being known in spite of his 
faults and extravagances of opinion. A nearer 
view tends rather to remove prejudices than to 
confirm them; for what is narrow in Keble is 
eeen to be bound up with very beautiful traits, 
which we cannot help admiring in spite of their 
concomitants. : 


Little 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


History of the Church in the Eighteonth and Nine- 
teenth Centurics, By K. R. Haun On, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University of Basle. Translated 
from the last German Edition, with additions, by the 
Rev. Joux F. Hurst, D.D. In Two Volumes, (Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton.) These two portly octavos 
contaio lectures, delivered apparently in the discharge 
of the author's functions as Professor of Church History 
at Basle. They are the continuation of a series; the 
lecturer refers to his previous illustrations of the six. 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, Dr. Hagenbach’s 
style is clear, and his development of his subject lucid ; 
his lectures are vivacious and ioteresting, while they 
avoid a fuult which has become too common in histori- 
cal lectures, the neglect of didactic purpose and the 
failure of accurate representation in the attempt at the 
picturesque or the dramatic. A great deal of reading 
has been necessary to fit the author for his task, and 
the skill of the scholar is evident throughout. His de- 
lineations of English ecclesiastical history during these 
centries are not wholly accurate, nor do we think he 
apprehends the relative proportions of the various Eng: 
lish ecclesiastical movements. His authority as au 
historian of the German and French Churches is high. 
Dr. Hurst has occasionally done well in adding foot- 
notes, dissenting from his author's conclusions, Eepe · 
cially is Hurst’s criticism timely and suggestive on the 
28th page. Hagenbach shows himself ignorant of the 
very alphabet of religious toleration ; in his treatment 
of this subject we see, what we have noticed in others 
besides himself, a lack of sound judgment and practical 
ability that makes a considerable deduction from the 
much-vaunted excellence of German scholarship. 


God; Conferenves delivered at Notre Dame in Paris. 
By the Rev. Pare Lacornpairg, of the order of Friai- 
Preachers. Translated from the French, with the 
Author’s permission, by a Tertiary of the same order. 
(London: Chapman and Hall.) We do not love Lacor- 
daire’s rhetoric. It is inflated almost to insincerity, 
and disfigured by frequent affectations. Such themes 
as are treated in this book demanded an altogether 
different style. In Lacordaire, manifestly, ‘' the style 
“ig the man.“ The very thought would only have 
occurred to him under the influence of rhetorical excite- 
men, and the sympathetic anticipation of his audience. 
Sometimes a train of thought, really valuable, is so 
siggested; at others, he is carried along a course of 
fallacy. The translation of these “ conferences” is not 
al vays into good English. 

Saving Kaith; or the Faith by which the Sianer is 
consciously wnited to the Saviour practically consi- 


He seldom or never referred to the book him- | dered. By James Morison, D.D. Ninth Thousand. 
self, and often exhibited impatience at the Rewritten. (London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) Wo 
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do not wholly accept Dr. Morison’s metaphysics; but 
this book is written so earnestly and simply, manifestly 
with the intent of helping perplexed souls; it is too so 
devout, so sound in its practical piety, so well fitted, in 
short, to fulfil the purpose it has in view, that we are 
compelled to refrain from criticism and give it a word of 
hearty commendation. 


The Prophet's Mantle; being Scenes from the Life of 

Elisha the Son of Shaphat. By the Rev. Jas, Mur- 
RAY, Minister of Old Cumnock. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
In so far as the circumstances of Elisha’s life and work 
as furnished in the Scriptures are recounted in this book, 
there is nothing to complain of on the score of omission. 
Oa the contrary, every little incideat is made the most 
of; and what the record does not give, imagination and 
conjecture have done their best, with pre-Raphaelite 
minuteness, to supply. But the title of the book begets 
an expectation of something more than this. The 
mantle of the mightiest of the prophets should surely 
cover something more than historical details ; and one 
naturally asks, What about the spirit and character of 
Elijah’s successor? The book, however, is almost en- 
tirely silent on these points, and consequently its 
perusal produces a feeling of disappointment which the 
scenic effects of the descriptions tend rather to increase 
than to mitigate. We cannot but feel that had the 
writer been more in sympathy with his subject, he 
would bave produced effects both broader and deeper 
than those resulting from microscopic delineation. In- 
deed, there is a tendency throughout, to lose the leading 
points in a multitude of details, each one the peg for a 
moral, not always obvious or appropriate, The follow- 
ing is a specimen ; 

Let no one be too rash in judging his brother as to 
the means which he may find it expedient to use in pre- 
— himself for appearing before his God. Elisha 
must have a minstrel to soothe his agitated mind before 
he can rapa Ry approach the Throne of Grave ; and 
perhaps it might he well that those who have conscien- 
tious scruples about the use of instrumental music ia 
Divine worship, should consider still more carefully 
whether their objections to such aids to devotion are 
well founded. The Scriptural argument against them is 
not quite so obvious as that everyone must think it de- 
cisive ; and the only argument which unaided reason 
farnishes is, that the human voice is the most perfect of 
all instruments, whilst indifferent singing is a smaller 
evil than indifferent playing; and nobody knows where 
the matter might end—for instrumental music once ad- 
mitted into our churches, it might lead the way, in 
some cases, to violins, banjoes, and all sorts of dis- 
sonance.’ 

At Jesus’ Feet. By R. C. Mond aN. (London: Morgan, 
Clase, and Scott.) A series of papers on “ Christian 
** Doctrine, Life, and Work,” reprinted from the Hevival, 
and characterised by great earnes ness of tone and 
fervour of feeling. At the sume time it is not a book 
which we can honestly recommend to readers of thought 
and taste. The connection between the titles of the 
chapters and their subject-matter is freqneatly remote, 
and the writer’s remarks rambling. The book abounds 
with Scripture metaphor and phrase to such an extent 
as to invest it with an air of unnaturalness, detrimental 
alike to its acceptability and usefulness. 


Alice Leigh’s Mission, (London: the Religious 
Tract Society.) Alice Leigh is the only and orphaned 
child of a London artisan, through whose addiction to 
drink she has become a cripple, and who, while he loves 
his child, has brought her to the verge of destitution 
through his drunken habits. The “ mission of Alice 
is the reclamation of ber father, whom she dearly loves, 
through a period of severe trial, repeated discourage- 
ments, and great personal suffering. The story of this 
mission, closing with her death, is simply and touch- 
ingly told, and is well caloulated to awaken a responsive 
echo in a child’s heart. The book is very suitable for a 
Sunday-school reward. 


The Christian Princess, Memoirs of the Grand 
Dachess Augusta of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. (London: 
Morgan and Chase.) As the record of sterling piety in 
the wearer of a crown, this little memoir will be received 
with interest and read with profit. In it we see how 
works of true practical charity, strict attention to family 
duties, and the cares and ceremonies attaching to the 


highest position in the State, may all meet in one indi- * h opinion of the care and judgment wich which 


vidual. The princess died in 1862, at the ago of forty, 
deeply lamented, not only for the works of charity which 
sxe had initiated, but for the close personal interest she 
evinced in their management, and in each of the inmates 
of the eharitable institutions with which she was con- 
nected. 


The Foryet-me-not; or, Christ and the Believer, 
S'xth Edition. (Londoa: Macintosh.) A devotional 
“crutch,” in tho form of conversations between Obrist 
and the believer, embodying the leading truths and doc- 
trines of Scripture. In the first part the appeal for 
remembrance lies from the believer to Christ; in the 
‘second part, from Christ to the believer. We congratn- 
late the author on having received “ very gratifying in- 
“formation of its utility from pious Ohristiaue. For 
our own part, we should prefer to run alone. 


— 
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“Can you manage to give my son one of the prizes 
at the exhibition?” — ft of a teacher. 
No, madam,” was the reply. Your son will stand 
no chance; he obstinately persists in idleness.“ 
Oh, but then,” exclaimed the fond mamma, if 
that’s so, you can give him a prize for perseverance! ’ 


* 
Miscellaneous. 
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A New Swepisu RAwAT.— A prospectus appears 
in another column of the Nassjo Oscarshamn Rail- 
way Company or Eastern Railway of Sweden, and of 
the issue of 180,000/. debentures at 78/. each, bear- 
ing interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the redeem- 
able value, viz, 100/. The railway is ninety-four 
miles in length, and runs from the port of Oscar- 
schamn in the Baltic to Nassjo, where it joins the 
State line of Gothenburg. When completed a direct 
railway communication will be established between 
the Baltic and the North Sea. Messrs. Morton and 
Sons, of London, have undertaken its construction. 
Thirteen miles are already opened, twenty miles 
further will be opened before the summer, and the 
whole is expected to be completed by July, 1872. 


Tue Royat Atpeat HALL or Arts anv Sciences 
was opened on Wednesday by the Queen, in the 
presence of the members of her family who are now 
in this country. The vast edifice was open for the 
reception of ticket-holders two hours Abe 
arrival of the Royal party, and by the time Her 
Majesty and the Prince of Wales reached the build- 
ing, the arena, thé balcony, the amphitheatre, and 
galleried were filled. The Royal procession entered 
about half-past twelve, when the Prince of Wales 
read an address, to which the Queen replied that 
she was glad to be present at the opening of the 
Hall, and gave it her earnest wishes for its complete 
success. The Bishop of London having offered up a 
special prayer, the Prince of Wales, by Her Majesty's 
desire, declared the Hall open. Both on the way ta 
the building, and on the return journey to Bucking- 
ham Palace, the Royal party was received with cordial 
cheering by the assowbled crowds. 


Tus WestmgzatH ComMittz&.—The committee 
appoioted to inquire into the state of Westmeath has 
agreed on its report. Refraining from making any 
recommendations, and limiting itself strictly to a 
statement of tke facts disclose 1 the evidence pro- 
duced before it, the committee finds that, in regard 
to agrarian crime, disaffection, and illegal combina- 
tions, the state of Westmeath and parts of Meath 
and King’s County is as bad as it could be, and, 
moreover, that many persons of respectable classes of 
society are indirectly implicated in these charger, at 
least in so far as they have not assisted in the deteo- 
tion of the persons engaged in Riband conspiracies, 
and that they are open to the suspicion, to a great 
extent, of even sympathising with them, The com- 
mittee admits that the existing law is not adequate to 
meet the case, but it suggests no remedy, leaving to 
the Government the responsibility of devising and 
recommending the further measures which should be 
adopted.— Observer. 


Mapame Linp-Gotpscumipt.—An action for libel 
brought by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt and his wife, 
Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt, against the printer of 
Public Opinion, was tried at the Kingeton Assizes on 
Thursday before the Lord Chief Justice. The libel 
was contained in a paragraph copied from a New 
York paper, which read as follows :—* Jenny Lind’s 
husband has at length run through the splendid 
fortune with which she retired from the lyric stage, 
and she is compelled to teach music for a living. 
The ill-matched pair have separated by mutual con- 
sent, and the spendthrift must now shilt for him- 
self.” Mdme. Goldschmidt and her husband were 
both examined, and declared that there wus not the 
slightest foundation for any of these statemente. 
Mdme. Goldechmidt said: — The money belonging 
to me at the time of my marriage has remained intact, 
and since then my husband bas earned more than 
half the fortune I possessed when I married. That 
amount remains unspent. I have the most perfect 
freedom with, and control over, my expenditure. 
Mr. Goldschmidt has not expended any sums of 
money upon himeelf beyond what are for 
a gontloman in his position. His habits have 
oat | simple, and his amusements and occupations 
such as not to separate him from his; family.” Lord 
Leven stated that he knew Mr. and Mdme. Gold 
schmidt, that he had seen much of them since their 
marriage; that they lived on the best possible terms; 
that Mr. Goldschmidt consulted him about his wife’s 
roperty, and was very careful of it; and that he had 


he dealt with it. Mr. Ducane, a solicitor, gave 
similar evidence, and stated that Mr. Goldschmidt 
had even had the joint earnings of himself and wife 
since their iage settled in trust, and the witness 
added that he had been ruck with his delicate and 
high sense of honour. The defendant, through his 
counsel, expressed deep regret at the publication of 
the libel, and stated that as soon as the attention of 
the proprietors was called to it they caused a full and 
explicit contradiction to be published. The Lord 
Chief Justice, in summing up, said that there was no 
doubt that the libel was most scandalous and 
abominable, and one for which there was not the 
shadow of a foundation. With respcot to damages, 
his lordship said that in a civil action, which is only 
for compensation, the measure of malice is the 
amount of mischief done. The publication, it is true, 
did not originate in the personal malice of the de- 
fendant ; if it had, probably there could hardly have 
been any limit to the measure of the damages the 
jury might have awarded. But it is not on that 
accoun} that the injury done to the party complaining 
is to be less i in measuring the damages to 
be awarded. The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff for 750/, the foreman adding that they felt 


that no amount of 


damage could compensate th 
plaintiff for the injury inflicted upon him by i 
iniquitous a libel. Two other actions for the pub- 


lication of the game ph in the American Re. . 
gister and the Lo Reader were then tried, and 


verdicts given for 7501. and 5001. damages re. 
spectively, 


— 


——— 


Gleanings. 
— 


A very extensive bed of oysters has been disoovered 
off Tenby, on the South Wales Coast. 


„Lesme near selling my boots the other day,” 
said Scuttle to a ſriend. How aof Well, I had 
them balf-soled.“ : 


On his return to Salt Lake Brigham Young found 
his wives drawn up in a hollow square to receive 


A railway engineer in Maine was recently fired at, 
the bullet imbedding itself in a Testament he had in 
his pocket, thus saving his life. 


Asking a young lady what her accomplishments 
are, is, generally speaking, harmless enough ; still, 
in these days, it might in some cases. cause embarrass- 
ment to put the question, Do you paint? 


A Western (American) paper has an article on 
“the care of idiots.” A contemporary says that 
ed is always dragging family affairs before the 
public. 


Lincoln, Illinois, claims the “ most beautiful girl 
in the United States.” The tresses of the young lady 
in question are said to be “ of that peculiar hue that 
a field of ripe wheat throws towards a setting sun.” 


“Would you believe it, Sandy,” said a divine, 
“that I never thought of the sermon before I went 
to the pulpit?” Ob, that is exactly what Mr. 
Mackintosh and I have been saying, while you were 
preaching.” 

A little boy in Wisconsin was being put to bed 
the other night about dark, when he objected to going 
so early. His mother told him the chickens went to 
bed early, and he must do sotoo. The little fellow 
said he would if his mother would do as the old 
hens did—go to bed first, then coax the chickens to 
come. 


Tun Imrertar CarrmGEs.—Galignaini’s? Mes- 
senger states that of all the carriages belonging to the 
ex-Emperor, and requisitioned by the Government of 
the National Defence, only two remain at the Hotel 
de Ville. They have — successfully Napoleon III., 
Gambetta, Glais-Bisoin, Rochefort, Etienne Arago, 
Jules Ferry, and are, since the 19th, at the disposal 
of the citizens Assi and Lullier. The others are at 
Versailles for the use of the Government. 


Aw Intsuman’s Reavy Wit.—We met with this 
witty and unanswerable retort in a sketch of a short 
trip through a portion of Ireland. The writer is 
conversing with his car - driver: “ You are a Catholic, 
J * yr “Toe, yer honour.” And you pray to 
the Virgin Mary?” “Ido, yer honour.” “ Well, 
there's no doubt she was a good woman. The Bible 
says co. But she may bave been no better than 
your mother or mine.“ That's true, yer honour. 
But, then, you'll allow there’s a mighty difference in 
their children. American Paper. 


Tun Enoiisn Lancuace.—This great masterly 
English language, so full of the sweet influence 
of a home, so full of the nobler elements of a 
Christianised literature, so full of law, so full of civil 
jurisprudenoe, so fall of all that was borrowed from 
the Greek and Roman experience, sanctified and 
Christianised—this language is going abroad over all 
the earth, and is to be like clouds which, hanging in 
the heavens, drop down that which makes the eurth 
rich beneath them.—H. Ward Beecher. 


Laconic Lzetrsrs.—A rich uncle sent a letter to 


| his nephew in town in reference to shipping some of 


his coal. The letter was as follows :— 
Dear Charley— 


J 
Your affectionate Uncle. 


The nephew correctly interpreted this to mean—Sce 
my coal on. He did so; and returned an equally 
laconic reply, as fullows :— 


Dear Uncle— 


Your-affectionate Nephew. 


Which the uncle of course, understood to mean 
Coal on. | 


Breaxrast —Epps’s Cocoa. - GaATYUL and Comrortina. 


fast tables with a 


Hottoway’s Pitts, — Trotaro, Experience.—The un- 
so'icited and united teetimony of thousands who have ro- 


t the ine wishes of the tor; 
content with „Herding mei ey temporary relief, but attack all 
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NOTICE. — All announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage-stamps. 


Births, Wlarriages, und Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
LAWES.—Oc!. 15, 1870. at Savage Island, South Pacific, the 
wife of the Rev. W. G. Lewes, of a son. 
FARRER —March 27, at 8, Fairfax road, Hampstead, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Farrer, LL.B., of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


FLETCHER—HOPE.—March 22, at the Independent @hapel, 
Bucklow- hill, near Knutsford, by the Rev. M. Hardaker, 
Mr. James Fletcher, of Oldham, to Miss Mary Eleanor 
Hope, of Buck low - hill. 

WARDLE—FRITH.—March 28, at the me Ry Chapel, 
Burnage, near Manchester, by the Rev. T. G. Potter, of 
Buxton, Mr. William Wardle, of Buxton, to Miss Sarah 
Ann Frith, of Burnage. Being the first marriage in the 
Burnage Chapel, a very handsome Bible was presentad by 
the congregation to the newly-married parties in memorial 
of the happy event. 

DEATHS, 


LAWES.—Sept. 21, 1870, at Alofi, Savage Island, South Pacific, 
Eleanor Mary, the beloved child of Francis Edwin and Sarah 
Elgar Lawes, aged five months. 

HUDSON.—March 24, at 103, Albert-road, Dalston, the Rev. 
Cyrus Hudson, M. A., Independent minister, aged 61. 

CHAPLIN.—March 23, at Fulbourn, near Gan bridge, John 
Hancock Chaplin, <> aged 64, 

JONES.—April 3, at Westbrook Houses, Farringdon , Berks, 
the Rev, Maurice Jones, Baptist minister, formerly of Leo- 
minster, aged 67, after prolonged affliction. 


— 


— — 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 82, 
for the week ending Wednesaay, March 29, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT, 


Notes issued .... £86,533,555, Government Debt 411, 015. 100 
Other Securities .. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 21,533,555 


£36,538, 536 £26,533,555 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Proprietors’Oapltal£14,553,000| Government Securi- 
Res 6 „ % %%% %% „ „% 0 8,736,081 ties (ino. dead 


Public Deposits.... 11,863,980 
Other Deposits .... 19,164,165 
Reven Day and other 

561,608 


weight annuity) 212,939, 100 
Other urities .. 22,954,785 
Notes 18,160 440. 
9 % %%% „„ Gold & Silver Coin 824,509 


£ 49,878,834) 440,878,884 
Gro. Forses, Chief Oashier. 
. 


Markets. 


CORN EXOHANGE, Marx Lanz, Monday, April 8. 


The supplies of English and foreign wheat were small for 
to-day’s market. English wheat was held firmly, at fully last 
Monday’s prices, but with less demand for export; the trade 
was not active. Foreign wheat met a steady sale, at previous 

uotations. Flour, both sacks and barrels. were the turn 

earer. Peas and beans were unaltered in value. Barley of 
all descriptions was in good demand, and fully as dear. 
Indian corn is in short supply, and maintained the advance 
of last week, Of oats we have a good supply on board ship, 
and prices have given way 6d. per qr. since Monday last, 
Arrivals at the ports of call are small, and the value of cargoes 
is fully supported, 


March 80, 1671. 


Per Qr. Per Or. 
Warat= "8 6 G Be 
Beek and Kent, 224 
reel „ to Grey „ „ 87 to 40 
Ditto mew «es ee 51 58 % „% $8 46 
White ee 9% % ·˙—— — h te ee ee 86 40 
9% MOWee eo SF 61 „ oo 86 40 
Foreigu red 52 56] Foreign, boilers., 87 38 
„ Whites 55 58 
* Rr. . 36 88 
English .. .. «2 30 88 
Ohevaliee .. .. 35 41|°A— 
Distilling „ „ 84 38| Buglish poe ‘os = 3 
ore Bee ae ee 34 36 9? ee y 
ee Bootch oo 1. = — 
Pale ee se se — os a Irish black ee te 20 25 
Chevalier 5%] 0%] 2 59 white ee a 26 
Drown. „ „ 49 66 tod... . 22 24 
Beaxs 
Ticks „ „ 87 39 Fon 
Harrow ee ee we 40 44 Town made ee 0 47 50 
Small. — =| Best country held, 40 43 
Egyptian .. .. 88 89 Norfolk & Suffolk 88 309 


BREAD, London, Saturday, April 1.—The prices in the 
Metropolis are, for Wheaten Bread, per dibs, loaf, 741. to 8d. 
Household Bread, Gd. to 7d, 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, April 8. 
~The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted to 13,494 head. In the corresponding week in 
1870 we received 8,111; in 1869, 11,929; in 1868, 3,604; and 
in 1867, 8,245 head, There were limited arrivals of English 
beas's on sale here to-day, the condition of which was good, 
The market was fairly supplied with foreign beast ;, and there 
were in addition omy 800 at the waterside. Of the foreign 
atrivals in this market 260 came from Gothen 212 from 
Jutland, 200 from Spain, and 280 from Dunkirk, Trade ruled 
slightly firmer, though the actual rise in the quotations was 
unimportant aud not general. The extreme top price for 
Choice Scotch heifers was 5s. 6d. Sibs.; large Norfolk-fed 
Nortek, ing quoted at 4s. Iod. to 5s, 2d. 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgesh 

bout 1,000 Scots and crosses, from other parts of England 
about 450 various breeds, from Scotland 110 Boots and crosses, 
and from Ireland about 90 oxen. The number of sheep in 
the pens was below the average for the time of year, but 
were about 7,000 on offer at the waterside. The demand for 
choice mutton ruled steady, and good Down wethers sold at 
6s. 6d per Sibs. in the wool, and at be. 8d. shorn. Lambs 
were in demand at advanced currencies, the quotations being 
8s, to 88. Gd. per 8lbs. Calves audepigs ruled steady in value. 


Por 8lbs. to sink the Offaj. 


8. 8. d. s, d. 8. d. 
Inf, coarse beasts. 8 0 to 4 0 Prime gc uthdowo 6 4 t0 6 6 
Second quality . 4 0 4 6 Lambs ga: Bae 
Prime large ofen. 5 0 5 2 Lge. coarsecalves 3 8 4 4 
Couns, Route, &e.. 5 ‘ : 6 Prise dan 6 ° 4 4 
Voarse inf, s 8 Large hozs 
Second quality” 4 0 48 Peskin. rectors . 4 6 56 4 
Pr. coarsewoolled5 0 5 8 


Buckling calves, —s. to —s., and Quarter-old store pigs, 20s, 
to 26s. each. 


TALLOW, Monday, April 8.~—The market has been quiet, 


O. 
net a 486, 64, per ot. Town tallow, 42s, 6d. per cwt., 


METROPOLITAN MBAT MARKET, Monday, April 8.— 
The supplies were less extensive to-day. The trade was firm, 
and p had an upward tendency. The import into I ondon 
last week consisted of 9 packages from Harlingen, 1,294 from 
Hamburg, and 29 from Rotterdam. 


Per 8lbs, by the carcase, 


8. 8. d. eq 8. . 
Inferior beef. . 8 4 to 3 8 Prime ditto 41 5 2 
Middling ditto .4 0 4 4 Vel. 5 0 5 4 
Prime large do. 48 410 0 ive 2 <9 
Prime Soots. .5 0 5 2/|Smallpork 48 5 4 
Inf.mutton. .8 8 4 0 . 8 0 
Middling ditto 4 2 4 8 


PROVISIONS, Monday, April 8.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 22 firkins butter and 38,667 bales bapon, 
and from foreign porta 16,853 packages butter and 1,709 bales 
and 12 boxes bacon. Dutch butter advanced to 148 to 150s., 
the supply being short for the demand ; other descriptions of 
finest foreign were also short, and prices were also ehort, and 
prices were in favour of sellers, The bacon trade continued 
very flat and prices declined 2s, per owt., the dealers purchas- 
ing only for immediate wants, 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, va a April 1.—The 
change to cold winds and gloomy weather has had its usual 
effect in somewhat interfering with the supplies from the 
open ground ; still prices are moderate, with a steady demand 
at former rates, Strawberries are in much better supply, but 
the inquiry fur them limited, good hothouse grapes havin 
the pre‘erence. The supply of salads and other continenta 
uce is sufficient for the trade, In the flower market we 
ve no alterations to report, 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, April 8.—Our 
market continues exceedingly quiet, and in the absence of 
comin Ree? for low and medium grades are a shade easier ; 
fine qualities being scarce maintain recent values. Foreign 
markets are reported quiet, but firm Latest advices from 
New York reporta ver quiet market, with a slight inquiry 
for choice grades, Mid and Eat Kents, A. 0s., 31. 10s., to 
71. Os.; Wealds, N. Os., 22. 168., to 31. 158,; Sussex, lc. 15s., 
A. 53. to 31“. 10s8.; Farnham and country, 8“. 15s., 41. 15s., to 
51. 128.; Olds, II. Os., II. 15s., to N. 10s, 


POTATOES. — Borovas 4b Spiratyiecps, — Monday, 
April 8, — There markets hava again been fairly supplied 
| with potatoes. Transactions are restriot d at our quotations. 

English Shaws, 70s. to 90s, per ton; English Regents, 55s. to 
90s. per ton; Scotch Regents, 60s, to 90s. per ton; Rocks, 50s, 
to 65s, per ton. 


SEED, Monday, April 3.—There was no quotable change in 
the value of either white or brown mustardseed, red clover 
seeds were in fair demand, at the prices of the previous week. 


A few parcels of American were placed for 1 — to France, 
which — — 4 — full rates. White seed being 


more plentiful could ught for less money. Foreign 
*canaryseed was still offered at low prices, the sale for which 
was very dull. Fine English qualities supported about 
former prices. Large Hempseed realised recent values. Tre- 
foil could be bought on rather lower terms, some quantity 
being left unsold. English rapeseed continuing very scarce 
— high prices, and foreign qualities were quite as 
ear. 


WOOL, Monday, April 3.—Owing to the unsatisfactor 

tion of French politics, and the withdrawal of Frene 
uyers from the market, the wool trade has become inanimate, 
and the transactions in English qualities have been unimpor- 
tant in number and extent. The demand is still confined to 
choice descriptions, and 


— are only made to meet im- 
mediate requirements, 
altered. 


rices, however, are nominally un- 


Rape 


COAL, Monday, April 8.—Market firm, at last day's rates, 
Wallsend, Hettons, 18, ; Hettons Lyons, 16s, dad.; Haswell, 
18s. ; Kelloe, 16s. 6d.; Holywell Main, 15s. ; — 7 Lbs. ; 
Tees, 178,94 Ships fresh arrived, 48; left from last day, 7; 
total, 65. Ships at sea, 10. 


OIL, Monday, April 3.—Linseed oil has been steady. 
has been in moderate request, Other oils are quiet, 


Advertisements, 


IME UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 

PEOKHAM, LONDON, 8.E.~—19th year. (Near the 
Peckham Rye Station, South London Line — Terminus, 
London Br or Victoria } 


Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL. D., &., University of 
Glasgow. 


SUMMER TERM, commences May Ist, 1871. 


Pupils are received from the commencement of their Ninth 
Year ; they enter the Upper School on attaining their Four- 
teenth, or on proving themselves able to do the work of the 
Higher Classes. The fees include the use of Books and 
Stationery. , 

Ever as far as ible, well grounded in English 
nn and trained to be quick 
at accounts. French and German are taught by native 
Masters, and spoken by the Principal. No pains are spared to 
insure these being living Janguages in the Schools. Special 
teachers a tend for the elements of Science ; for Mechanical, 
Geometrical, and Architectural Drawing. The Premises are 
spacious and airy: PECKHAM RYE COMMON is near, and 
available for cricket, — K.; the CRYSTAL PALACE 
is within an hour’s walk. ; 

Excellent accommodation is provided for Foreigners; also 
for Young Men desirous of private study. 


See, as special characteristics of inetruction,— 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW 
MATERIALS of COMMERCE; ?Bß 


Also, 
TECHNICAL HISTORY ; or, Skilled Labour 
applied to Production. By Dr. Yeats. Cassell and Co. 


— 


PBOFESSOR TODHUNTER, M.A., of 
Cheshunt College, RECEIVE4 a small number of 
PUPILS. Younger boys carefully attended to, Terms inclu- 
sive.—Holt House, Cheshunt, N. 


I* accordance with the present movement for 
the higher education of women, aad the coffer to them of 
University Examinations, a LADY, who is a member of the 

ety of Friends, SUPERINTENDS the INSTRUCTION of 
a few YOUNG LADIBS under able ani well-qualibed 
Masters and Resident Governesses; and she particularly 
wishes to uvite those of other denominations with ber present 
Pupils. Her house is beautifully situated on high ground, 
and the principle of home liſe gag 4 preserved in her 
family, ference, Edward Mial!, Eeg., M P. - Address, Mrs, 
J. Stewart, Dunedin, Red Hill, Surrey. 


QITUATION WANTED, by a LADY, as 
HOUSSEESFOR ? a 2 oe! * * Com 
A NIN J. 1 Nihell, Printer, Frome, Somerset. 


AN, Intelligent, CHRISTIAN FRENCH 
LADY is REQUIRED in a Ladies School to teach 
Music and French. A Parisienne 


fei of 


„ A know- 
of Messre. 


rman is desirable. —Address, H. B., care 
22 Stoughton, 27, Paternoster row, E. CO. 


— 


N° NCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’s STORTFORD, HERTS. 


Head Masren—Rev, R. ALLIOTT, B. A., Trin. Coll., Camb, 


Assisraxr Masrzns. 
H. OC. Kingswell, Reg., B. A.; Caius Coll., Camb. . 
endall, Esq.; F. A. Jones, Eeq. 
RESIDENT German Master.—O. F. H. Henninger, Es}. 
Music axp Farson.—Louis Bing, F. S. A. 
The next Term commences May 1, 1871. 
For 1 apply to the Rev. Head Master, or Mr. 


A. Boardman, Sec., East of England Nonsonformist 
School Company, Limited, 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON, 


CANDIDATES desiring ADMISSION as STUDENTS for 
the MINISTRY at the commencement of the NEXT 
SESSION, in Sspremper, are reminded that their applica- 
tions and testimonials should be sent in as early in the year as 
con venient, 

All neces ary information may be obtained from the under- 
signed, at the College, New Finchley-road, Hampstead, N. W. 


W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary, 


VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted b 
MRS. WASHINGTON: WILKS. The — ot — 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German — 4 tho Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


REEHOLD LAND ‘and IRON CHUROC?. 
—TO BE SOLD, a PLOT of LAND in Seven Sisters- 
road, near Finabury-park, an — a eligible site for a 
Piace of Worship. Also a commodious Iron Church erected 
thereon, with Organ, Gas, and other necessary Fittings. 
Apply tor particulars and to view at No 18, Clarence-terrace, 
Finsbury-park. No written communication attended to. 


BONUS YEAR—SPEOCIAL NOTICE, 


Cost, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, 41, 707, 769. 


„The Nru Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, and 
all With-Profit Policies in existence on the both June, 1871, 
will pate, so that Persons who complete such Assur- 
ances before June 80th next, will share in that Division, 
although one Premium only will have been peid. 

Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and every 
iaformation, can be obtained of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Seoretary, 
138, St. James’s-square, London, f. W. 855 


ERPETUAL INVESTMENT and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 16, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars,— Persons desirous of borrowing money are invited to 
peruse the revised Tables of this Society, which offer facilities 


for the obtainal of house property at the lowest possible rate, 
Amount advanced since 1851 exceeds £800,000. 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


FUNERALS ARE CONDUCTED BY THE 


REFOBMED FUNERALS 


COMPANY (Limited), on an entirely NEW SYSTEM, which 
insures greatly reducocd charges. The bandsome arid artistic 
Hearees, with their emblematical Sil ver-ohased Decorations, 
and the chaste and elegant Mourning Carriages, are universally 
admired, All the Funeral Appointments are of the highest 


Estimates free by post, 15, Langham-place, Regent-street, W. 


ONEY.— LOANS Granted, from £100 to 

000, at 6 cent, repay over three on 

Personal Seourity and Life Policy effected with the WEST of 
ENGLAND INSURANO OU, (Established 22 to 
J. CROCKER, Ageney Superintendent, GATESHBAD- 
ON-TYNB. Agents wanted 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.—Cash, 

G. J. C. and Co, sell no other than the best Wallsend 
Coals,which they believe to be the cleanest, the most durable, 
and the cheapest in the end for all domestic purposes. 
Vendors to Her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and 
H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, 
Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor 1 Purfleet Wharf 


Peckham; Dur- 
— — 1 High-street 5 High: 


lackfriars ; Sunderland W 
Wharf, Wandsworth (Office, 108, 
level Station, Orystal Palace. 


OALS. — LEA and CO.“ s PRICES, — 
Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, 7 screw steamers and 
railway, 238 ; Hartlepool, 22s.; 9001 » 21s. 5 beat Silk. 
stone, 2ls.; new Silkstone, 20s.; Clay-cross, 22s. and 18s. ; 
Primrose, 20s. ; Barnsley,18s.; bess Derby, 18s.; Kitchen, 17s.; 
Cobbles, 16, Hartley, 17s.; Nu 5s.; Tanfield Moor, 
los,: small, ils. Coke, 14s. per G2 Net cash. 
Delivered thorough! scree Depots. . and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, M. B.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings- 
land-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, Bing’ cross 
2 and 4 and 56 Wharves, Reyent’s-park-basin, 
o Agente. 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 
X dissolving TIUMAN’S SEA SALT in ordi: ary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a 
daily bath. pre with this Salt you enjoy the lu and 
the benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the incon- 
venience of absence from home, an 1 are adopting the surest 
means of Se to your constitution, Sold in 

and Boxes by all Chemists and Drugs ists. Beware of imita- 


tions ise 
PIDMAN'S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces nerves, and 
prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Balt is the 
surest way of eradicating rbeumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
40. Sold in Bogs and Boxes by Chemists, Druggists, 40. Be- 
ware of imitations. 


and BUNIONS.—A 


Corns, * ＋ 


Kingston, Esq 
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— 


LLEGE FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 
COKGREGATIONAL MINISTERS. 


, BANKERS, 
Consolidated Bank (Limited), Threadneedle-street, 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel Morley, Erq., M. P., Leigh. Kent. 
Joshua Wilson, Eeq., Tunbridge Wells, 
Thomas Spalding, Esq., Hastings. 
Charles Jupe, EA., Mere, Wilts. 

Alfred Rooker, Eeq., Plymouth. 

W. H Conyers, „Leeds. 

N. — * 225 1 5 8 * Gravesend. 
W. Creefield. jun.. E.q., Liverpool. 

Titus Balt, jan., Eeq., Saltaire, Bradford. 
Edward Crossley, Erq., Halifax. 


GengraL Board or MANAGEMENT. 
Chairman,—Rev. JOSHUA OC. HARRISON. 


Trustees 
*Rev. J. O. Harrison, Chairman of Congregational Union. 


Rev. John 8 ton. D D., Kensington. 
Rev. Davi 2 B.A, Bristol. 

Rev. R. . Dale, A.. Birmingham. 
Rev, Alex. Thomson, M. A,, Manchester. 


Rev. O Clemance, B.A., Nottingham, 

Rev. G. 8. Barrett, B. A., Norwich. 
Rev. James Fleming, Uongregational Church, Kentish Town. 
*Rev, Joseph Beas ey, Mackheath, 


G. 5. Wh te, 0 

*Nebemiah Griff g., Blackheath, 
apham. 

Scar 


TL De i, 2. i Clapto 
x vitt, * aptou. 
Rev. Robert Balsarnie 8. boro. 
* 3 4 the 1 “4 2 838 
ev. J. Viney, on. Beo. of Lewishsm School. 
Rev. J. Pillans, Camberwell. 
*Rev. G. L. Herman, ham. 
*fnos Scrutton, „ Treasurer of Mill Hill School. 
„»Arthur Marshall, -» Horney. 
„Rev. R. T. Verrall, B. A, Greenwich. 
„Rev. William Guest, F. d. &., Gravesend, 
* Executive, 


TREASURER. 


Thomas Scrutton, Esq., 3, Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street, 
London. 


How, Secrerary, 
Rev, William Guest, Woodville, Gravesend. 


For the education of boys the English Oongrezational 
Churches have in part, or entirely, founded no less than seven 
echools, and ten Colleges or Institutes for training young men 
for the Obristian Ministry, With the single exception of 
the Missionary School at Walthamstow, nothing has been 
done for girls. They bave virtually said to daughters—The 
Church of Christ does not need you ; we can elevate and bless 
our country without you. | 

It is admitted and lamented that manv of the English 
schools for girls are institut ons where Nonconformity is 
despiced, and where true moral and literary training give too 
much place to mere accomplishments, It is supremely im- 
portant that the ideal set before a girl should be high. The 
right teaching, therefore, is that which incites her to shape 
her life afver a hi,her pattern than she sees in the world 
around her. 

It is a fact which 1edounds to the honour of some con- 
tiderate ladies at the head of Nonconformist schools, that they 
have, at some racrifice, taken tke daughters of ministers 
on lower terms :han those paid by lay-gentlemen, But mani- 
festly this can only very partially and inadequately meet the 
wide demands of the case; and while the application is ne- 
cessarily trying to the minister, it often 8 bis child's 
position among the other pupils. In 1869, a scheme was 
atarted to raise a Fund to extend this method of assisting 
ministers in educating their daughters. It was discussed by 
County Arsociations. Probably for the reason assigned, it 
met with no encouragement, and was therefore abandoned. 

The sons of ministers command opportunities which are 
withheld from their sisters, There are cheap Grammar 
Schools in many towns for boys, but none for girls, A minister 
himself might naturally be expected to teach his sons; but to 
secure the education of the daughters, they must ba sent from 
home. How can a pastor, out of a limited salary, spare 
twen'y-five or thirty pounds a year for the education of each 
of his daughters? And this sum would not obt in an entrance 
to the best schools. 

No work of Christian benevolence oould be more fruitful of 
b than to assist in founding a superior school for girls. 
The influence of woman touches the very springs of society. 
The nation is — allve to this. and is spending hundreds of 
thousands annually on the education of the girls as well as 
boys of the poorer classes. But educational efforts are takin 
a higher range. Middie-class girls’ schools are being form 
under Episcopal auspices. Officers in the Army gad Dace. the 
Episcopal clergy, aud the Methodist preachers are founding 
colleges for their daughters. The Congregationalists have 
— pore yr 8 a echools for boys. 

L summon them to inaugurate an 

uate scheme for girls? 118 

school now contemplated will embrace the following 
arrangements: 

1. There will be an annual charge for each pupil of £15. Two 
things are aimed at in fixing the annual payment of this 
zum: On the one hand, to make the school as widely avail- 
able os poesible for the daughters of ministers ; and on 
the other, not to violate self - ro: peot by an impression of 
the tame gee” 

2. An allowance will be made for excess of fare of pupils 
coming from a distance of over a hundred miles, 


8. The literary advantages will embrace a thorough English | 


education, Modern E aud Music. Opportunity 
will be given to enable pupils to pas the Cambridge Exs- 
mivations, The attendance of competent Professors will 
be secured through proximity to London. 

4. A truly religious culture will be Tue cuter care, and the 
supreme thought will be to win the hearts of the girls to 
the Saviour. 

5. With a view to secure domestic training, arrangements will 
be es a dang: Sh ued oilman turn take a 

the household. 


daughter's part in 
6. The Institution will be on a firm legal basis, for the 


1. Te fee n rt, first, on th 
. nat it u 1 or its support, first, on the 
8822 secondly, on fanded property ; and 
ly, on gregational ings and subscriptions, 

Already numerous applications have been received from 
ministere for the admivion of their daughters. A sum of 
£6,000 is wanted at once, as well as the promise of Annual 
Sunecriptions from churches and individuals, The following 
sums bave been promired ; and it is arity | requested that 
others who have the welfa:e of ministens families at heart 
will, without delay, intimate their willingness to help. 


WM. GUEST, Hon. Sec. 
Woodville, Gravesend. 


PROMISED CONTRIBUTIUNS. 


E „., d. 

Mr. Morley, M. P. ee ee ee . ee ee 690 0 0 
Sir Titus Falt Bert. =... art ae „„ „„ BOO OD 
Mr. Joynson, St. Mary Cray .. naa! tee . 250 0 0 
Mr. Jupe, Mere as 50 oe 55 „ 00 
Mr. Wilson, Tunbrid,e Wells .. wi 40 . 100 0 0 
Mr. and Mre. Nisbett, Gravesend oh = „ 100 0 0 
Mr. Spalding, Hastings .. a 50 nit 100 0 0 
Mr. T R. Hill, Worcester 90 80 95 . 100 0 0 
Mr. W. H. Conyers, leds a ai ins . 100 0 0 
Mr. J. P. cer, Oakhill 2 ee „ 100 0 0 
Mr. Henry Manchester ne ; .. 100 0 0 
Mr. W. & merville, Bristol me a pes oo 0 
ee + ee ee 0 0 


Mr. H. Wright, Kensington 


J. A. L., London 


.| Mr. John Clapham, Islington .. 


Mrs. Wills, sen., Bristol. 


Smaller sums from Chath 


Mr. In 


Mr. E Crossley, Halifax ee 
Mr. Charles Wa'ton, Fast Acton 
Mr. J Kemp Welch, Clapham .. , 
Mr. W. Crosfield, Liverpool... 90 
Mr Coote, Bournemouth 
Mrs. Alex. Curling (paid) oe 
Mr. Neh. Griffiths, Blackheath 


Mr. R. 8. Hudson Kdgbaston, Birmingham. 


Mies Edwards, Denmark-hill .. 
Rev. N. Prust, Nor*hampton .. 
Mr. John Savage, Gravesend .. oe 
Mr. Alfred Rooker, Piymouth .. oe 
Mr. G. F. White, London * 


Mr. Powsl', Whitechapel (on laying the first stone) 


Mr. A. Howarth, Manchester .. os 
Mr. Henry Brown, Bradford ee 
Messrs, G. Borwick and Son-, London 
Mr. Thomas Stones, Black heath _ 
Rev. J. Stratten, St. John’s Wood 

Mr. Mark Martin, Gravesend 

Mr Woodham Death, 
Mr. Rawlinson. Taunton 

Miss Roberts, Tunbridge Wells 
Mr John Jowitt, Leeds .. 
Mr. E. Grimwade. Ipswich 
Mrs. Lelacheur. London 


Mr. W. fl. Avery, Edghaston, Birmingham — 


Mr. W. Crosfield, jun., Liverpool 
Mr. Whitley, Camberwell 


Rev. William Guest (towards expenses 
Mr. G. Williams, St. Paul's-churchyard 
Mr. F. Flint, Canterbury ‘ 
Mr. W. F. Cobb. Margate 


Mr. T. Scrutton, Gracecharch 
Miss Jowitt, Leeds ka 
Miss E. M. Jowitt.. oe ee * 
Mr. Southcombe, Stoke-sub-Hamdon 
Mr. J. Peele Clapham, Hastings ... 
Mr. R. Goddard, Ipswich ee 
Mr. Sharland, Fareham... 
A Lady (paid) 50 ee ee 
Mrs. Kershaw, Streatham (paid) ee 
Mr. W. Digby, Sherborne Castle os 
Mrs. Daniel Olney, St. Leon ard's (paid) 
Rev. D. A. Herschell, Biixton .. 90 
Mr. R. Harris Bath os ee 

Mr. Edward Daniell, Winchester 


street. : 


os, 


Bishop’s Stortford (paid) .. 


Ladies of Congregations! Church, Darlington 5 


Mr. Heffer, Lower Norwood .. ee 
Mr. Rd. Sheffield, Highbury-park (paid) 
Mr. Z. Rossiter, Taunton ee ee 
Mr. Saddington,; * és as 
The Misses Devenish, Clapham (paid) 
Mr. 8. Boothroyd, Southport .. ee 
Mr. Newton, Greenhithe ée * 
Mr. J. McLaren, St. John's- wooe 
Mr. Wright, Maida-hill .. oe oe 
Mr. Ald, Herbert, Nottingham 50 
Mr. Pepper, London ee ee 
Mr. O. EB. Ogden, Islington (paid) 

Mr, Jos. Young, Chatham (paid) 

Rev. W. Tyler, Mile-end.. ée 

Mr. A el, Gravesend. . 
Mrs. Charles de Selimont ee 
Mr, Spelman, Yarmouth oe oe 
Mr. Daniel Pratt, Cuckfield... 
Rev. J. O. Harrison 20 50 
Mr. Morton Sparke, Huyton, Liverpool 
Mr. Slade, Hastings 20 10 oe 
By Two Young Ladies, Northampton 
Rev. 8. Fisher, Boston os se 
Rev. Angus Galbraith, Whitchaven .. 
Rev. J. Hayden eS 
Mr. Scrutton, Bromley, Kent .. 


Mr. Shrewsbury, Chatham (paid 
Miss Wyatt, Strond 90 eo 
Rev. 8. Martin, Westminster .. 
By Rev. Jas. Rowland, Henley 
Rev. W. Wheeler, Stroud -«., ae 
Rev. R. Balgarnie, Scarborough 
Rev. Geo. Verral, Bromley ee 
Mrs, Statham, Green Bank, Derby 
Mrs. Theodore Crewdson, Alderley 


Princes-street, Gravesend 
Highbury, Birmingham 

Junction-road, Holloway 
Bradford, Lister Hills. 90 
Rusholme-road, Manchester .. 
Lenham, Kent is si 50 
Nallswortb, Gloucestershire (paid) .. 


, Kilburn (pad) 
° — "Bercobany (paid) 
or ee 


Rev. E Proat, Bridgwater _.... ee 


Hornsey 
Westminster 
Chippenham 
Fish street. Hull 
Bromley, Kent - 
Rev. E. Storrer, Rugby .. 10 
Mr. Poulton, Maidenhead (paid) 
Rev, J. G. Wilson, Wynett road 
Mr. Pidduck, Mayor, Hanley 
Mies H. Manchester (vaid) . 
Rev. R. Stephens, M. A., Uvleford 
Rev. H. Davis, Kilburn . 
Bait ate eal 
r Ach (paid).. 
Miss Smither, Crondall (paid). 
A Deacon es 


0, I. W. 


(paid) 0 
a: ae 
Mr, Edwin Gazs, Inland Revenue, Hayes 


Rev. E. Hassan, Liverpool 
Oburches— : 
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PROMISED ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS. 


Mr, John Crossle „Halifax eee eee 
Mr. 8. R. Scott, -bill, Norwood 
Mr, Alfred Allott eer eee eee eee 
Mr, Walter Porry, Chelmsford ... 
Mr. T. Serutton, Gracecburch-sir et 
Mr. Arthur Marshall 
Churche — 

Stepney, Rev. J. Kennedy, M. A. 

Finsbury, Rev. A. Mea 


ne * 
College Chapel, Kev. Johreon Barker, 


Lower Norwood, Rev. W. K. Leas 
Notting Hill, Rev. W. Robeate, B. A. 
Carr's Jane, Birmingham, Rev. R. W 


Tunbridge Wells, Rev. J. R. 


Bayawater, Rev. A. McMillan 

Bristol. Rev. Urijah R. Thomas 
Ipswich, Rev. G. Snasball, B. A. 
Gravesend, Rev. Wm. Guest. 
Cheltenham, Rev. Dr. Mortou Brown 
Keneington. Rev. Dr. Stoughton _.., 
Paddington, Rev. G. D. Macgregor , 


L. ö. 


„D. de, M. A. 
Wavertree, Liverpool. Rev. Ed. Hasan a 
' Thomson, M.A. 
Nottingbam, Rev. Clement Clemance, B. A. 
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Churckes (continued) — 
Horney, Rev. J. Corbin ie see 
Camden Town, Rev. J. C Harrison... 
Craven Chapel, Rev. R. D. Wilson 
Shefficld, Rev. J F. Gledstone 95 
Clapham, Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A. ... ra 
Norwich, Rev G . Barrett, B.A. ... oi — 
Bedford Chapel, N. W., Rev. W. C. Stallybrass, B A. 
Liverpool, Rev. J. Kelly 00 eas one oe 
Kentish Town, Rev. J. Fleming me 
Stoke-eub-Hamdon, Rev. V. W. Maybery ... 
Greenwich, Rev. B. Waugh ... 1 
Stratford, Rev. J Kaaggs .... eve os sv 
Maidstone, Rev. D. G. Watts... ave ove eee 
Bradford, Rev R. Tusk. R A. am 
Surbiton, by Mr. Carvell Williams ... 
Kilbarn, Rev. H. Davis sie ove ove 
Stamford, Rev. B. O. Bendall 

Mr. H. Brown, Bradford. ove 400 

Mr. Sharman, Wellingborol ies ase 

Mr. Morton Sparke, uyton, Liverpool one 

Mr. Newton, Greenhithe... pei ian’ ae 

Mr. Henry Heffer, Long-acre . 

Mrs. Guest, Gravesend ..., 0 

2 Hanna — aaa “ 
r. u, on eee eee eee eee eee 

Mr. 1 eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 

Mrs. Arundell, Gravesend * ont 

Miss ‘Tanbridge Wells. ses 

Mr. Mark Martin, Gravesend ... 100 

ag vg 1 — eee : 
k. A ugs eee eee 

Rev. R. Ashton, London eee eee . 

Mrs. John Savage. Gravesen 

Mrs. Kenne ley, Gravesend pee 

Mr. W. Barrow, Wolverhampton 

Mr. Jos. Wells, Chelmsford _.... 

Rev. W. Wheeler, Stroud. ., eee 

Miss Wyatt, Stroud „. ‘ 

Mr. W. B Glyde, Bradford : 

Mr. W. Price, A ergavennx , 

Rev, Edward Jukes, Uxbridge... — «. * 

Mrs. Gasquoine, Somerville, Southport see oes 
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Mr. J. R Cooke, Hanley eee eee eee eee 
Miss Hick, Scarbro’ oe een 650 ose 0 1 
Miss Lucy Swallow, Maldenh ede 100 1 


MILL HILL sCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hab Maagrrr— 


RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Eeq., D. Lit. and MA, Fello v 
of Univ Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society, &c., & 

Sxconp MasTeR— 

J. H. TAYLOR, Eeq., M A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
Fiist in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; Scholar (B. A.) of Trin. Coll., Oamb., 14th in let 
7 in Classical Tripos, and 1st Chancellor's Medallist, 


Assistant MasTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, — 2 B. A., Priseman in Ang:o-Saxon 
and Early English of Univ, Coll., London. 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Eeq., F. B. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the PLilological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


&c., &. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, ae B. A., Scholar and Prizeman of 
Christ’s Coil , Camb, ; Class Claasical Tripos, 1266. 
For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
Fic ad Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 


H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


EATH FIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER, 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CONDUCTED BY THE Misses MIALL. 


MASTERS. 


French and Italian. . Mone. C. O. Caillard, 

Germin . , - « Mdlle. Hottinger. 

Music and Singing. . . J. Saville Stone, Eaq., Asso- 
ciate, Royal Academy. 

Drawing and Painting . . J. Hoch, Eeq. 

Dancing and Calisthenics . Mdlle. L’Augléc. 

Chemistry ... „ Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pro- 


— wor a eo on 

t. omas 8 osp 
London. 

Arithmetic . . . Mr. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are taught exclusively by 
the Masters aesigned to them. The general English education 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
petent staff of Governesses. 


Terms forwarded on application. 


BERLIN HOUSE, 18, and 19, WEST 


BRIXTON. 
SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, Established Twenty- 
three years. 

The Upper School prepares for business, the Civil Service 
and the Universities, where former pupils have gained the 
highest honours. The Preparatory School conducted by a 
qualified lady. Terms moderate. References permitted to 
parents and old pupils. : 

For particulars, apply to Messrs. 8. J. Wilkins, and E. M. 
Dillon, M.A., Principals. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSBIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 
Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Profes- 


sional Men, 
The house s large, airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for out-of-door recreation. 


The Mieses Howard aim to seoure for their Pupils a sound 
lite and intellectual oulture, refined ufanners, together 
with a healthy Christian and moral training. 


Prospectus, with referenc and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplioation. 


SECOND TERM will COMMENCE Tuurspay, May 4th. 


Hense HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARDS ON-SEA. 

Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Schools, 

Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 


English. : 
en and Pestalczzian Classes for Litt'e Boys. 


Kinder G 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A lider- I table and watchful care. 


Head Master—The Rev. WILLIAM WOODING, . 
For prospect apply to Mrs, Duff, Highbury House, St. 
6 — — * 
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~ OZOKERIT (PATENTED. OZOKERIT 
THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 


At 1s, 8d. per Ib. in all sizes. Wholesale (only) of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


— . — 


— — 


188 of £180,000 FIVE per CENT, FIRST 

MORTGAGE DEBENTUR of the NASSJO 
OSCARSHAMN RAILWAY COMPANY (EASTERN 
RAILWAY of SWEDEN), forming a first charge on the 
Railway, with an annual redemption fund as provided by the 
Statutes duly sanctioned and confirmed by the King of 
Sweden. Price of issue £78 for each £100 debenture. Prin- 
eipal and interest payable to bearer in sterling in London at 
the Union Bank of Londen, 

The whole of the Debentures are redeemable at £100 each, 
by means of the 1 fund fixed by the Statutes; the 
sum of £10,800 (eq to 6 per cent. annum on the 
amount of the Debentures) is to be applied each year in the 
payment of the interest thereon and of such redemption, 
which is to take place by annual drawings in London. 

The first drawing will take place on Ist May, 1873. 

At the price of iesue, after ucting accrued interest and 
the diecount on prepayment, the net cost is reduced to £76 
each debenture, and return on the investment is upwards 
of (4 per cent, per annum. | , 

The investor will, in addition, on each debenture being 
redeemed at £100, receive by. such redemption a bouus on the 
net price of subscription of £24 per deber. ture. 


The UNION BANK of LONDON are authorised by the 
Directors of the Nas, jo Oscarschamn (Ssedisb) Railway to 
RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS for 1,800 First Mortgage 
Debentures of the Company, of £100 each, bearing interest at 
the rate of five per cent. per aunum from the lst day of 
January, 1871. 

The interest will be payable half-yearly, on lst January and 
let July in each year, at the Union Bank of London. The 
first half-year’s payment will be made on Ist July next. 

The price of issue of the Debentures now offered for sub- 
scription is £78 for each £100 debenture, payable as follows :— 

£8 on each debenture, payable on application. 
20 on each debenture, payable on allotment, 
25 on each debenture pa) able on let July, 1871 (less 
£2 108. half-year’s interest). 
25 on each debenture, payable on lst September, 1871, 
£78 

The I rivilege of paying up the whole of the instalments on 
allotment will be given to applicants, and discount at £5 per 
cent. per annum will be allowed on such prepa) ment. 

The necessary sum to mest the first three years’ interest, 
viz., up to January, 1874, willat once be lodged at the Union 
Bank of London, 

Scrip certificates will be iesued on allotment, exchangeable 
for the Debentures, when fully paid up. 

The c pital of the Company consists of 
Ist. First Mortgage Debentures, 8 5 per cent. 

interest (being those now offered for subscrip- 

tion), forming a first charge upon the Railway, 

in priority to the whole of the Share Capital... £180,000 
2nd, Prefeience Shares * sis Ve „ 180,000 
Srd, Ordinary Shares . eee „% 180,000 


0 £540,000 

In addition to the above capital, a free donation of 1,000,000 
Swedish rix dollars (£55,000 sterling) has been grauted by the 
Government of Sweden to the Company as a contribution by 
the State towards the construction of a line of such import- 
ance to the interests of the country. 

If no allotment be made the deposit paid will be returned 
forthwith without deduction. 

Copies of the Companies’ Statutes can be seen at the offices 
of the London Agency of the Company, 11, Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street, E.C., London; or of Charles Morgan, 
Eaq., solicitor, 15, Old Jewry-chambers, B. O., London. 

Applications, accom by the ment of £8 for each 
debenture applied for, will be received on the form annexed, 
which must be filled up and forwarded to the Union Bank of 
London, 2, Princes-street, B. O., London; or to the Branch of 
the Union Bank of London, 94, Chancery-lane, W. O.; or to 
Albert Ricardo, Ed., 11, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 
E.C., of whom prospectuses may also be had. 

No, 2, Princes-street, E. O., London, 80th March, 1871, 


DESCRIPTION, Se aay PROSPECTUS OF THE 
The Nasejo Oscarshamn Railway, which was constituted 
under statutes ranctioned by the King of Sweden in the 3 ear 
1869, was promoted by the landowners and inhabitants of the 
district through which the Line passes. 
The DIRECTORS of the COMPANY are,— 
M. OC. A. AF BRITHOLTZ, Crown Bailiff and Deputy Dis- 

trict Judge, Chairman. 3 
M. HENRICH AF HARMENS, Chamberlain to the King of 

Sweden, Vice-Chairman. 

M. O. W. Sjogren, Iron-master and Member of the Diet. 

M. Thedor Suber, Iron-master. 

M. W. K. Af Hammarskjold, landed proprietor. _ 

M. I F. Aechan, Bank Director. 

H. A. Milne, Eeq., Managing Director of the Swedish Copper 

Company (Limited). 

— Agency—11, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, E. O., 
on. . 

The Line, which is 94 English miles in length, commences at 
the Port of Oscarshamn, one of the largest and best harbours 
on the Baltic Coast of Sweden, and terminates at Naasjo, 
where it joins the State Line of Gothenburg, thus giving a 
12 railway communication between the Baitic Sea and the 

or a. ; 

In addition to the advantages derived from its important 
termini, the Railway opens up the largest Forest Districts of 
the centre of Sweden; it passes directly through the Lake 
Iron Districts, where there are teveral large iron works in 
active operation; at Sjoslatt, a station on the line, the rail- 
way serves the important agricultural valley of the river Em ; 


and it also passes near the military camps at Hultsfried and 
Runna Slett : 


Besides the local traffic the railway will derive a large traffic 
both from passengers and g to and from Russia, vid 
u, aud Port Baltic, in the Gulf of 
Finland, in Russia, whence there is railway communication 
go od Hull, the} journey to St. Petersburg will, 

y 7 rg w 
satis route, be accomplished in five days, and it will be the 
route, 

The products of the rich Swedish Islands of Gothland and 
Oland must of necessity pass over this line from Oscarshamn. 

The plan shows the tion of the railway, and of the 
country and lines with which it is connected. 

The construction of the line is undertaken by Messrs. John 
Morton and Sons, of London, and all the heaviest works are 
— completed; the first section, thirteen miles, from 
O n to Boholt, was opened on ist January, 1871, and 
2 tecond eection, seven miles, from Boholt to Slett, on 2nd 

ebruary, 1871; the third section, fourteen miles, is to be 
7 in Map next, and the whole railway is to be finished 

y N 
4 whole of the work has been carried out by the con- 
—— to the 2 satisfaction of the Directors and 2 the 
ra e 
r _— by the Swedish Government to inspec 


4. — completion of the contract is guaranteed by responsible 


The Committee appointed by the Swedish Government dur- 
ing the session of last year % inquire into and estimate the 


probable traffic of the private railways (as distinguished from 
the State railways), and of #hich this forms one, estimated 
the gross income of this line at £55,405, and which calculation 
is based on the existiag traffic. 

The working expenses, estimated at 40 per cent. (the 
average cost of working similar railways in Bweden), being 
deducted, would leave a net income of upwards of £33,000 per 
annum. 

The amount required to pay the annual interest and sinking 
fund on the Debentures now for subscription is only £10,800, 
so that the estimated income is three times the amount so re- 
quired, thus forming a thoroughly sound security. 

The official return of the eight private lines of railway in 
Sweden, unconnected with the State lines, shows an average 
of 11 per cent. net profits upon the capital expended, and the 
Directors confidently expect that this line will rank among 
the first in Sweden. 

As evidence of the r of the kingdom of Sweden, it 
may be noted that the po of the Five per Cent, Swedish 
Government Loan is £101 per cent. 


London Agency, 11, Angel-court, Throgmorton‘street, B.C. 


Subscription for 1,800 Firat eng Debentures of £100 


each of the Naesjo Oscarshamn Company (Eastern 
. of Sweden. Price of — £78 per 1 of 


00. 
Form of application (to be retained by the bankers 
fo the Union Bank of 42 2 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to you the sum of £2—, being 
Es per Debenture on my application for —— First Mortgage 
Debentures of £1: 0 each—to be issued at £78 per Debenture 
—of the Nasjo Oscarshamn Railway Company (Eastern 
Railway of Sweden), I request you to allot to me that or any 
less number of the said Debentures, and I hereby agree to 
accept the same, and to pay the balance in respect of such 


Debentures in terms of the Prospectus, dated the 30th day of 
March, 1871, 


(Addition to be signed by * desiring to pay up all the 
instalments on allotment under discount.) 

I desire to. pay up my subscription in full, on allotment, 
receiving discount for .. be instalments, 

ure eeeee @eeetetee seeeeeeceeceecee 


SSUE of £180,000 FIVE per CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE DEBENTURES of the NASSJO OSOCAR- 
SHAMN RAILWAY COMPANY (EASTERN RAILWAY 
of SWEDEN.—Notice is hereby given, that the LISTS of 
APPLICATION for the above will be CLOSED on Thursday, 
6th inst., for London, and on Friday, 7th inst., for country 
applications. By order. 
ndon, April 1, 1871. 


50 VARIETIES of FLOWER SEEDS. 
Six Sample Packets and List free for Bix penoe— 


Stamps. . 
NEW VEGETABLE SEEDS.—Twelve Varieties at choice 


—15 Stam 

FRAGRANT SWEET-SCENTED LAWN-GRASS SEEDS 
sufficient for 600 feet, 16 stampa. 25 Hardy Border Perennial 
Plants or 20 Greenhouse, ditto, 58, 12 Named Hardy Ferns, 


2s, 6d. 
JAMES GOAD, Seedeman, Plymouth, 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Purest, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices,2s.4d.—2s.8d.—8s.—8s.4d.&8s.8d.1b, 


Genuine packets signed WA Wornuman “or 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powder 


AGENTS ARE APPOINTED— 
2 3 CHEMISTS, 2. in the COUNTRY— 
2 CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 


ONE POUND EQUALS FORTY-TWO. 


An important fact, certified by eminent Analysts who have 


Whitehead’s Essence of Beef. 


Sold in boxes from 2s, 3d. by all Grocers, Italian Warehouse- 

men, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland and Co., 

Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse and Blackwell, 
and E. Lazenby and Son. - 


As supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 


K INAHAN’S .LL. WHISKY, 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow syftit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in 9 
22 ure, and more wholesome than the nest Cognac 

randy, Note the words 


‘KINAHAN’S . L IL. WHISKY ” 
on Seal, Label, aud Cork. : 


New Wholesale Depot, 6a, Great Tichfield-street, 
Oxford - street, W. 


REEDOM from COUGHS is INSURED 

by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIO WAFERS. From J. W. 

F. Co Bookseller, Ross:—* I hear your Wafers highly 
spoken of by those who use them. 1 oF found them ex- 


clearing d — te voice, and have a pleasant 
an ep 
— rice Is, 32d, ands, bd. per Box. Bold by all 


OR RHEUMATISM, Gout, Tic-Doloreux 
and Neuralgis, the safe and certain cure is M UN ROG 
NEURODYNE. No m, no the absence of 
which constitute Munro’s Neurodyne the 
remedy ever made knowa to the public. P 
mitted to those whose testimony accom 
Jold by all Chemists, in bott les, at ls, 1 
and 118. 


y each 
7 2s. d., ds, é6d., 


December, 18 
The Rheumatism bas entirely ah, After twelve months’ 
suffering, I found two doses of 


** 85, Great Portland-street.”’ 


Lis BOOTS FOR THE SEASON. 


Kid Walking Boots to button, or elastio, 16s. 6d. ; Enamelled 
Kid, beautifully made, 2ls.; Soft and Pretty House Boots, 
5s, d.; Morocco Slippers, 8s. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues post 
free, with notice of convenient arrangements for country 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 193, Oxford-street, W. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 244, a pint. 


ASK FOR LZEBId COMPANY'S EXTRAOT of MEAT, 
requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor's, on every 
jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Jonnoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE: 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the le, of LARA @ FARELND 6 all bottles and 


in Sauces ughout the World. 


tsa—CROSSE and BL * sold b 
Agen oo A SUL, Lenton, and y 


USB 


GODDARD’S PLATE-POWDER 


(NON-MBROURIAL). 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BST and SAFEST article for ng Plate. 


Sold by Chemists, and 145 &c., in Boxes, Is., 
2s. ed., and 4s, 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 


A DELIGHTFUL & LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d, and 6d, each. Manufactured by 
J. O. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


1 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


RKS BRANDED R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
an — label ‘ten OY trade mak. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents:—W. Best & Zone, Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-equare, 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 
: The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, : 
HEARTBURN, HEADAOBE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best 


mild — for delicate Mertens 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 


DINNEFORD AND Oo., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


EST FOOD for INFANTS. 


„ Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible,”"—Dr. 
H. Barker on ght Foods. 

»The . N thrives upon it as a Prince should.“ 
Social Science . — 

% Highly nourishing and easily digested.“ Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s,, 28., 58., and 10s. 


Prepared by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 148, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


a 


Opiates, and are too often 
ze rane i Colds, and all Pulmonary. — 
tead of such remedies, which — 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, 
thus that debility wh gh RB 


malad odern science 
71 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, 
allays the local irritation, but im 
— — the constitution. Hence it is used : most 


> al 


affections of throat and chest. tls af is 
Chemists and Patent Medicine ; od., 
4s. 6d., 4 lls, aon 3 ; and wholesale by Jas. M. Y, 
Hr ie 
” 0 gs pels,” a copy of whicl 
can be had gratis of all Chemigts, 
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LYELL’S MANUAL OF GBOLOGT. 


Now ready, with 600 Illustrations, post 8 vo, 9s., 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEO- 


LOGY. By Sir Cnartrs Lyrewt, Bart., F. R.., Author of 
“ Principles of Geology,” The Antiquity of Man,” &c, 


% Bir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological student 
what Sir John Herschel did for the student of astronomy in 
his incomparable ‘Outlines.’ Young inners in natural 
science had long wanted a short manual of at a 
reasonable price, which should yet contain a full explanation 
of the leading facts and principles of the science. Now they 
have it.“ —Rxaminer. 


„Those of our friends who desire to keep their early studies 
up to the mark in a general way, but who are unable to spare 
the time for more extensive works, will find all they want in 
the volume beforeus. It has all Sir Charles’ old charm of easy 
writing and systematic treatment, and will well repay any 
time borrowed from other duties and studies,”—Literary 
Churchman, 


JOHN MURRAY, Atbemarle-street, 


M4ACMILLAN’s MAGAZINE, No. 138. 


For APprit, price 1s. 
ConTENTs OF THE NOMBER. 


1.“ Our Panics and their Remedy.” By Lieut,-Colonel O. 
Chesney, R. E. 

2. “Patty.” Ghapters XVIII.—XXIV. 

8. Mr. Hare’s Scheme of Representation.” By Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett. . 

4. “Louise Lateau: A Biological Study.“ By G. E. Day, 
M. D., F. R. 8. 

5. “Spring’s Heralds: A Reminiscence.” 

6. ** Views from Half. Moon Street.” By Azamnt Batuk. 

7. Dreams: As Illustrations of Unconscious Cerebration.” 
By Frances Power Cobbe. 

8. “Our Military Requirements,” By Colonel Sir Garnet I. 
Wolseley, C. B., K. O. M. G., &, &0. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 
This day is published, 


1 DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIPTURE 


RESPEOTING the ATONEMENT, By Tuomas J. 
Onawrorp, D. D., Professor ot Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. In One Volume, octavo, price 12s. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


4 Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A new Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


TAT FATHERHOOD of GOD, Considered 
in ite General and Special Aspects. Oota vo, price 92, 


This day is published, in One large Volume, price 12s., 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 

COUNCILS, from the Original Documents, to the close 
rr el Thliney ts Ot 
University of Tubingen. Trauelated from th and 


e German and 
Edited by Wittiam R. Crank, M. A. Oxon, Prebendary of 
Wells Vicar of Taanton,. . 


Edinburgh : T. and T. Olar k. 
London; Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY 


REVIEW. No. CVI., for Aprit. Price 00. 


Conrxurs. 
1. Burton’s History of Scotland. 
2. Early English Texts. 
3. Parties in the Episcopal Church. 
4. Barbam's Life. 
5. The Downfall of 51 
6. Reli Tests in the Universities. 
7. The War of 1870, 
8. Berkeley's Life and Works, . 
9. The Future of Europe, 
10. Contemporary Literature, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of ECCLE- 


SIASTICAL TRUTH: on the Churoh and Society. 
J. Batpwiw Brows, H. A., Author of The Soul's 
Exodus,” The Divine Lifein Man, 40. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
„This able, thopghtful, and most sincere book.’’—Spéctator. 
** Pull of ripe fruits of close and constant observation of 
the times, of a noble catholicity of mind, and of a clear and 
far-sighted intelligence.”—Leeds Mercury. 
% We cordially recommend the work to our readers, as every 


_ way liberal, fresh, thoughtful, scholarly.’’—Nonconformist, 


LETTERS on EDUCATION. By J. P. 


Mursstt. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d.; 
paper covers, ls. 6d, 


HELPS to FAITH and a HOLY 


LIFB, By J. P. Barnett. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s, 6d, 


THE GREAT SOCIAL EVIL: its 


Causes, Extent, Results, and Remedies. By Witiiam 
Logan, Author of Moral Statistics of Glasgow, ‘‘ Words 
of Comfort to Bereaved Parents,” &. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
cloth. (This day, 


NEW SERIES OF THEOLOGICAL PAPERS, 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. By 


Exuocu Mztior, DD. Price ls, now ready, Being the 
Firat of a Series of es entitled, ‘*Catholicity and 
Freedom. Kditel by H. R. Reynoips, D.D. To be 
published monthly. Price Is. each. (This day. 


Cheap Issue of ECCLESIA: Church 


Problems considered in a Series of Essays, By various 
Writers, 
Svo, 7s, 6d, 


Fourth Edition of ANTIDOTE to 
„THE GATES AJAR.” 18, 


Fourth Edition of DR. PRESSENSE’S 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Lifo and Work, Crown 
Svo, be., cloth. 


Fourth Edition of THE PRACTICAL 
POWER of FAITH. By T. Binney. 65s, 


„A work marked by strong, solid, aud suggestive thinking, 


and full of devout feeling, expressed in a cl d attractiv 
style.”— Evangelical Magazine. : ye ds : 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster - ro v. 


Edited by H. R. Reynoups, D. D. Cheap issue, | 


“PSALMS AND 


CONTAINING 
ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


— 


11. 


HYMNS,” 


Upwards of Two Thousand Pounds have been distributed by Grants to Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 8ist March. 
J. T. WIGNER, Tresillian-road, Lewisham High-road, E. O. 


Address the Rey, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement, a 
much admired. No advance in prices. Cheapest Edition, ONE SHILLING only. f and 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, and Canada, 


degree for public, social, and private wo 


our churches.” — Primitive Church Magazine. 


Standard. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The arrangement of the hymns is 8 * 9 are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
p.”’—Eiclectic Review. 
Wo recommend the book on its intrinsic merits, We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank among 


“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . The Editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 

„We have been glad to receive from the Publishers a copy of a New Edition of this, ove of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —N onconformist, 
„The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 


particulars, sent on application. 
Budge-row Chambers, B. C. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate prices, The cheapest 
edition may be had at ONE SHILLING. Undenominational title-pages if required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and 00., Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E. O. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O, order. Prospectases, with full 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


— 


Now ready, in One Volume, 8 vo, price 14s, 


HE LIFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD, M.A. By Jamzs PATERSON GLEDSTONE, 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. - 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


(This Month’s Number now ready—12 pages, post free) 


Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, 
Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, Banks, Mines, 
Foreign Bond:, American and Colonial Stocks, &0. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
88, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. O. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Oounting-house, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account required 
under The Companies’ Acta, 1862 and 1867,“ kept in 
stock. Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Officia) 
Beals Designed and Executed. - ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
— + E. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London 
ge, >. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 87, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. O. Beds, 
from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 8d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

% We ae more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to find 
in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.”—J, 
Rossrts, Bourne. | 

% As on all previous visita, I can testify that this is the most 
comfortable home I find whea away from home.“ -W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

“after visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the — 4 Hotel par excellence. — J. K. KARE, 
Toronto, C. W. 


EASON 1871. ALFRED WEBB MILES’ 
well-known Establishment, 12, Brook-s Hanover- 
square, is replete all 
GENTLEMEN’S DRESS, : 
The Marvellous and INCOMPARABLE World - famed 
16s. TROUSERS (originated by him), also the ELASTICS for 
RIDING, at 21s. ntain their reputation for superiority 
of cut, make, and material. 
ALFRED WEBB MILES’ ONLY ADDRESS is 


12, BROOK-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, 
Where the system of Cash payment is strictly adhered to. 


The GUINEA WATERPROOF OVERCOATS, 

All colours and sizes, ready for immediate use. 
SPECIALITIES.—The £3 8s. Loch, Moor, and Mountain 
Travelling Suits, and 
SERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—For prices, see Morning Post’ 
and Court Journal.” 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. 


OICE FLOWER SEEDS for SPRING 
1871.—Twelve heautiful Varieties for open an 
— culture, including Aster, Balsam, Ten-week „ with 
— — catalogue aud amateur's guide. Oompléte ls., post 
s 
* Extraordinaril cheap packets. —Lloyd's , Weekly News, 
Feb. 19, 1870. 
They are well assorted, and will make gardens gay and 
beautiful at trifling cot. — News of the World. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Seed Growers, Eaton, Norwich. 
()SLEBS GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


TaBLB GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—BShow Rooms. 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, COCKE BAINES, Surveyor ard Valuer, begs to 
INFORM his Friends that be has REMOVED from 106, 
1 ig to No. 26, FINSBURY-PLACE, MOORGATE- 
STREET, E.C., where all future communications are re- 


quested to be add 


January, 1871. 


the NOVELTIES for 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


| 


! 
i 
} 
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INTH TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE of 
the SOCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION 
from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 


The Conference will be held on Tvurspay and WEDNESDAY, 
the 2nd and 3rd of May, 1871, at the CANNON-STREEL 
HOTEL, LONDON. 

Delegates may be appointed by :— 

1. Local Committees of the Society, or, in the absencs of such 
Committees, ty the subscribers in any place or district, 

2. Meetin ublicly called. 

3. Public es. 

It is not necessary that either the delegates to the Confer - 
ence, or the parties appointing them, shall have been pre- 
viously connected with the Society; the only qualification 
required being an implied concurrence in the Sociecy’s objects, 
and in the propriety of organised effort to obtain for them 
legislative sanction. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATES. 


1. Branches and Local Committees.—When delegates are 
appointed by Local Committees, a copy of the resolution of 
the Meeting at which the appointment is made, signed by the 
Chairman or Secretary, must be forwarded 

2. Subscribers may appoint delegates either at a meeting, 
public or private, or by their signatures. 

8. Public Bodies include denominational unions or associa- 
tions, and political or ecclesiastical societies which embrace 
objects ate to those of the Society. 

4. Meetings include of congregations held for the 
purpose, whether in connection with services or not, 


Notifications of appointments should be sent in before 
Friday, the 2lst of April. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Ser jeants' Inn, Fleet-street, London. 


YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA. 


The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING will he held 
3 in EXETER HALL, TUS DT Evenina, April 18th, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K. d., will 
preside, and will be supported by Rev. James Fleming. B.D., 
vicar of Camden Church, Camberwell; Rev. Newman Hall, 
LL. B. minister of Surrey Chapel 1 William Arnot, M. A., 
Free High Church, Edinburgh; Rev. Francis Tucker, B. A., 
minister of Camden-road Chapel; Rev. Samuel Coley, minis- 
ter of Highbury Wesleyan Chapel. ' 

The Doors will be opened at Seven, and the meeting will 
commence at Half-past Seven. 

Tickets may be had of James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street; Bull's Library, 52, W 
Cavendish equare ; Dalton and ucy, a 

Kar bridge; 


Westerton, hts ;: Waters, 97, 
Warren Hall and Oo., 88, Camden-road ; Burdekin, 97 pper- 
street, Islington ; Alvey, 119, Newington-causeway ; the k 
Society, 28, Paternoster-row ; Williams and Lloyd, 29, Moor- 
gace-street; Kitto, 5, Bish te-street Without; and at the 
offices of the Association, 165, Alderegate-street 


— 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


The ANNUAL SERMON will be preached in the METRO- 
POLITAN TABERNACLE, Newington (Rev. C. H. Spur- 
goon’) on Easter Sunpay, 9th April, by the Rev, CHAS. 

ARRETT, of Manchester. 


Service to commence at 3.15 p.m. 


————a ) 


ONGREGATIONAL PASTORS’ INSU- 
RaNCE AID SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the CONGRE- 
GATIONAL ROOMS, 1s, SOUTH-STREET, FINSBURY, 
on THuaspay, April 13. 


The Chair will be taken by the Treasurer, JOHN 
CHURCHILL; E., J. P., at Twelve o'clock, 


CHARLES FOX VARDY, Hon. Sec. 


— — 


D INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives o¥Ly.) 
79, Pal Maui, Loxpox. 
Invested Funds .. .. 3,247,606 
(bearing an average Interest of 4} per cent ) 


Furruer Eecurity—A Subscribed Capital of more than 4 
— Million ani a Half Sterling. 


The Expenses of Management aro under 8 per vent. 
NEXT DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1872. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
—————————————— 


Published by ARTuUR MisLt, at No, 18, Bouverie-street, 
wv; aad Printed by Rosent Kixcstox Beat, M in- 
— court, Fleet-street, London. — Wednesday, April 5, 


